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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  WILLIAM, 
LORD  LYTTELTON. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  not  because  your  Lordship  holds  a  high 
position  in  political  or  in  social  life — it  is  not  even 
because  your  name  is  a  synonym  for  everything  that  is 
honourable  and  high-minded ;  but  it  is  because  you  have 
associated  yourself  with  aU  true  reforms, — because  you 
have  won  for  yourself,  by  your  high  qualities  and  your 
sterling  worth,  a  hold  upon  the  aiffections  of  your  country- 
men, to  an  extent  of  which  you  are  unaware,  and  which, 
perhaps,  you  wiU  never  fully  understand, — that  I  venture, 
with  the  utmost  respect,  to  inscribe  these  pages  with 
your  name. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithfid  servant, 

SCRUTATOR. 


PREFACE. 


Tke  following  Letters  were  originally  suggested  by  a  desire  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Medical  Chari- 
ties of  this  town. 

In  the  course  of  my  enquiries,  I  soon  perceived  the  needlessness 
'  of  some  of  these  Charities ;  the  shameful  maladministration  of  others ; 
::tthe  generally  unsatisfactory  management  of  almost  all.     Hence  the 
!  publication  of  these  Letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Birmingham  Daily 
•  Gazette.    I  now  ofiFer  them  to  the  public  in  a  complete  form,  in  the 
•.earnest  hope  that  their  perusal  may  aid  the  cause  of  local  good  govern- 
iiment. 

My  task  has  been  a  serious  one.    I  undertook  it  without  pre- 
ij oossessions ;  still  less,  with  any  personal  interest  at  stake. 

I  ask  no  indulgence  from  my  readers ;  no  consideration  from  critics, 
liriendly  or  unfriendly.  If  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  are 
f'  Ound,  based  on  reason  and  humanity,  they  will  abide  the  test  of  criti- 
j  dsm  and  of  time.  If  the  statements  are  doubtful,  or  the  doctrines 
f  aulty,  no  criticism,  however  indulgent,  will  prevent  their  meeting  with 
;|tlhe  fate  which,  in  that  case,  they  deserve. 

i 

It  has  been  somewhat  assiduously  whispered  by  officials  into  the 
:Eir8  of  Hospital  Governors,  that  the  statements  herein  contained  are 
j:  n  ut  the  notions  of  an  individual  whose  opportunities  of  knowing  all  the 
^  iicts  connected  with  the  different  Institutions  must  necessarily  be 
iimited. 
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!N'ow,  there  is  one  thing  quite  certain.  The  doctrines  here  broached 
rre  not  new.  In  the  main  they  are  held  by  the  ablest  Medical  men,  and 
)Y  the  entire  Medical  press,  of  this  country. 


If  there  are  any  Governors  of  Hospitals  who  will  not  grudge  some 
{  light  portion  of  the  labour  which  I  have  undertaken,  let  them  seek  for 
t  1  .emselves  in  the  pages  of  the  three  great  organs  of  medical  opinion  the 
r.tual  state  of  thought  on  these  important  matters.  Should  they  be 
•  quainted  with  the  views  commonly  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
ospital  meetings  in  this  town,  I  can  promise  them  no  ordinary  sur- 
ise. 


vi. 


But,  lajdng  aside  the  authoritative  declarations  of  an  ably -con- 
ducted Medical  prcsa,  I  should  do  Bcant  justice  to  the  cause  I  have  in 
hand  if  I  did  not  state  that  I  have  been  in  constant  communication,  both 
personally  and  by  correspondence,  with  many  gentlemen  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  whose  high  position  and  consummate  know- 
ledge of  Hospital  administration  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  value  of 
their  opinions.  Those  considerations  of  public  expediency  which  first 
induced  me  to  print  these  Letters  anonymously,  and  still  compel  me  to 
withhold  my  name,  prevent  my  publicly  offering  to  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  the  tribute  of  my  grateful  thanks. 

Pascal  has  observed  that  there  are  good  maxims  enough  in  the 
world,  and  that  what  is  wanted  is  their  proper  application.  This  saying 
is  specially  true  of  Hospital  administration.  There  is  no  medical  man, 
and  scarcely  any  intelKgent  person  outside  the  profession,  who  does  not 
hold  certain  admirable  fundamental  maxims  relating  to  the  management 
of  Hospitals  J  but  where  is  the  application  of  such  maxims  in  this  town  ? 

It  is  a  bitter  reflection,  that  no  criticism  that  can  be  brought  home 
to  a  given  individual  escapes  the  charge  of  hostility.  It  is  a  more  bitter 
reflection  still,  that  if  it  be  so  brought  home,  people  are  more  apt  to 
canvass  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  than  to  ask  whether  his  state- 
ments are  true.  But  the  most  bitter  reflection  of  aU  is  that,  however 
sincere  his  convictions  or  honest  his  purpose,  he  must  stm  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  advocating  some  party  interest,  or  being  swayed  by  some 
personal  consideration. 

For  myself,  I  desire  no  praise;  and  I  fear  no  blame.  I  have 
simply  asked  myseK  this  question — "  How  I  should  like  a  Hospital  go- 
vemed  supposing  my  own  brother,  or  wife,  or  child,  were  the  sufferer." 
I  ask  the  public  to  peruse  these  Letters  in  the  spiiit  which  has  dictated 
their  authorship,  and  to  keep  this  question  always  before  them.  In 
that  event  some  important  changes  will  soon  be  seen  in  Hospital  manage- 
ment in  Birmingham. 
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No.  I. 

THE  BIRMIIS'GHAM  DENTAL  DISPEKSAEY. 


"  The  earth  has  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and  these  are  oi  them." 

(Shakbpere — Macbeth.) 


BTEMINGHAM  is  famous  for  the  number  and  the  value  of  its  chari- 
table institutions.  Eor  some  time  past  I  have  been  engaged  in 
iivestigating  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  their  management,  and 
ome  matters  which  have  come  to  light  are  so  remarkable,  and  others 
re  of  such  grave  importance,  that  I  shall  ask  your  permission  to  make 
ertain  comments  upon  them,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
3umal.  Our  laws  will  not  allow  a  poor  man  to  starve,  but  provide 
leans  by  which,  even  in  the  most  abject,  life,  at  least,  maybe  sustained, 
'.ut  of  sickness  and  disease  among  that  class  one  step  removed  from  the 
-orkhouse,  our  laws  take  little  heed.  Such  things  are  left  to  the  philan- 
iropy  and  benevolence  of  private  individuals. 

There  are  wealthy  men  in  this  town,  and  there  are  men  not  wealthy, 
ho  are  liberal  supporters  of  all  our  great  charitable  institutions.  There 
•;e  also  wealthy  men  in  this  town  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ly  public  subscription  list. 
.      Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
fi;  'Uow  the  "^dse  example  of  continental  governments,  and  maintain  our 
:  iir:'eat  charities  by  local  taxation,  distributing  the  burden  over  the  willing 
Ixid  the  unwiUing,  the  niggardly  and  the  bountifal,  with  equal  justice 
II  id  severity  ? 

I  But  it  is  not  with  a  dissertation  upon  charity  in  the  abstract  that  I 
<  r  'opose  to  trouble  you  in  this  letter. 

A  document  has  just  been  published,  entitled  "  The  Eifth  Annual 
^   Report  of  the  Birmingham  Dental  Dispensary." 
^    This  institution  has  a  president  and  an  acting  dentist.    It  has  also 
committee  of  management,  consisting  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  most 
whom  are  men  of  high  commercial  standing  or  great  professional 
putation.     The  prospectus  states  that  the      expenses  attending 
he  working  of  the  institution  are  very  small,  and  large  subscriptions 
li  e  not  required."    The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
'  uds  of  the  charity  was  held  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  on  the  5th  of  April 
•t,  and  was  attended,  as  appears  by  your  report  of  the  following  day, 
five  gentlomen,  including  the  chairman,  the  honorary  secretary,  and 
kj  •  acting  dc-ntist. 
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The  fact  that,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  only  persons  present  (ex- 
cept the  chairman)  were  officers  of  the  institution,  would  not  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  public  take  excessive  interest  in  the  charity.  These 
five  gentlemen,  however,  proposed,  seconded,  put,  and  carried  seven 

resolutions  of  the  ordinary  congratulatory  kind;   amongst  others:  

"  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  officers  and 
"  committee,  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted 
"  the  affairs  of  the  institution," 

It  is  not  usual  at  public  meetings  for  members  of  a  committee  to 
thank  themselves,  but  that  is  a  small  matter. 

The  report  will  repay  attentive  perusal,  as  being  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  literary  composition  ever  issued  by  a  medical 
charity. 

But  it  is  too  ludicrous  to  imagine  that  the  financial  statement  can 
really  be  understood  or  approved  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  not 
more  than  half  of  whom,  I  may  remark,  are  either  donors  or  subscribers 
to  the  funds. 

There  is  no  list  of  subscribers  appended  to  the  report ;  but  donors 
and  subscribers  are  mixed  up  together,  and  the  public  are  unable,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  subscription  list,  to  judge  whether  the  success 
of  the  institution  is  sufficient  to  justify  its  continuance  as  at  present 
managed. 

But  the  list  of  donors  and  subscribers  (taken  together)  for  the  year 
ending  April  1863,  only  amounts  to  £51  6s.  Id.,  while  the  actual 
receipts  from  all  soui'ces  are  only  £45  16s.  \d.  Deducting  a  balance  of 
£9  Os.  Id.  (brought  from  1861  account),  the  actual  expenditiu-e  of  the 
year  was  £121  5s.  9d.,  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  institution,  having  received  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  Amalgamated  Charities'  Fund,  had  a  balance  in  hand  in  March, 
1862,  of  £21  10s.  If?.,  which  reduces  the  deficit  of  the  year  to  £62  I'ds.M.; 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  the  officers  of  the  charity  deemed  it  expedient 
duriag  the  past  year  to  spend  nearly  three  times  their  income ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  if  this  charity  does  not  again  receive  a  slice  from  the  Amal- 
gamated Fund,  its  doors  must  be  closed. 

But  how  is  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  £121  Ss.  'dd.,  incun-ed? 
£62  18s.  M.  for  the  rent,  £4  13s.  lid.  for  instruments  and  stopping 
materials,  £4  Os.  8rf.  for  commission,  stamps,  and  sundries,  and £49  12s.  Qd. 
for  printing  and  advertising  ! 

Is  it  credible — is  it  possible — that  the  committee,  who  were  thanked 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  aff'airs  of  the 
institution,  could  have  authorised  5-1 2ths  of  the  entire  expenditure  to 
be  wasted  in  printing  and  advertising  ? 

What  is  it  necessary  to  advertize  ?  If  there  is  one  matter  better 
understood  than  any  other  in  relation  to  this  point,  it  is  that  the  Bir- 
mingham newspapers  are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  insert  gra- 
tuitously all  needful  information  relating  to  the  charities  of  the  town.  _ 

I  have  a  report  before  me  of  a  weU-known  London  charitable  insti- 
tution, spending  nearly  £5,000  a  year;  the  amount  for  one  year's  adver- 
tising was  £45.  I  observe,  from  the  report  of  the  General  Hospital  for 
last  year,  that  the  officers  of  that  institution  (with  its  vai'icd  require- 
ments, and  its  laws  rendering  it  compulsory  that  certain  matters  sliould 
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be  advertised)  only  thought  it  necessary  to  spend  in  advertising  about 
£109,  or  one -ninetieth  pai-t  of  its  estimated  expenditure.  But  here, 
exclusive  of  printing,  one-third  of  the  entii'e  expenditiu-e  is  for  adver- 
tising alone ;  and  printing  and  advertising  together  cost  £49  12«.  Qd.  or 
nearly  £4  more  than  the  entire  year's  receipts  of  the  institution  ! 

The  sixteen  gentlemen  forming  the  committee  cannot  know  that 
they  are  responsible  for  so  unwari'antable  an  expenditure,  but  it  is  not 
right  that  they  should  lend  their  eminent  names  to  support  an  institu- 
tion in  which  they  appear  to  take  little  practical  interest,  which  they 
do  not  appear  in  any  way  to  control,  and  to  which  half  of  them  do  not 
even  subscribe. 

The  dental  officer's  report  is  for  the  year  ending  1862,  while  the 
financial  report  is  for  the  year  ending  March  1863,  a  most  unaccount- 
able irregularity. 

Assuming  the  2,632  cases  mentioned  in  the  dental  report  to  repre- 
sent that  number  of  registered  patients,  the  institution  must  have 
relieved  much  pain ;  but,  having  only  one  medical  officer,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  public  charity ;  and  if  it  offers  advantages  which  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  poor,  why  are  there  not  at  least  three  dental  officers 
instead  of  one,  attendance  and  time  being  chiefly  wanted,  and  the  expense 
of  instruments  and  materials  being  almost  infinitesimal  ?  If  one  dentist 
was  sufficient  in  1858  and  1859  when  the  patients  were  634,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  considerably  increased  staff  is  indispensably  necessary  now 
that  the  patients  are  2,632 

The  various  ministers  of  religion,  with  the  great  power  they  have 
in  advocating  from  the  pulpit  the  cause  of  particular  institutions,  will 
become  ere  long  a  sort  of  local  parliament  regulating  medical  charities. 
They  must  put  these  things  to  rights, 

No  matter  how  useful  an  institution  may  be,  or  how  able  and  well- 
intentioned  its  officers,  if  it  cannot  do  without  spending  nearly  three 
times  its  permanent  income,  or  wasting  more  than  its  actual  yearly  re- 
ceipts in  piinting  and  advertising,  the  sooner  that  process  of  stopping 
which  is  applied  to  the  teeth  of  the  patients  is  applied  to  the  institution 
itself,  the  better. 
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No.  II. 

TESTS  or  THE  VALUE  OF  A  MEDICAL  CHARITY. 


"All!  wheu  shall  all  men's  good  bo  each  man's  rule?" 

Tennyson. 


The  public,  often  credulous  and,  in  the  main,  benevolent,  are  apt  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  "charity"  any  institution,  however  conducted, 
in  which  or  by  whose  influence  gratuitous  relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor. 
At  the  outset  of  this  letter  I  desire  to  protest  emphatically  against  so 
fatal  an  error. 

There  are  cases  where  patients  have  been  relieved  when  it  would 
have  been  better  that  they  should  have  been  turned  away  unaided; 
there  are  cases  of  institutions  which,  although  relieving  pain,  are  yet 
subversive  of  the  elementary  principles  of  tnie  charity,  and  should  be 
cut  down  as  cumbering  the  ground ;  there  are  cases  where,  unhappily, 
the  covering  of  Christian  philanthi'opy  has  been  neatly  folded  over  the 
skeleton  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  private  ambition. 

Permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  futui'e  clearness  and  to  avoid  mistake,  and 
also  because  I  desire  to  reflect  upon  systems  and  not  upon  men,  to  point 
out  all  the  great  leading  tests  by  which  the  public  may  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  value  of  a  medical  charity. 

If,  in  future  comments  upon  the  management  of  local  institutions, 
there  should  chance  to  be  any  cases  so  painful  that  I  should  shrink  from 
a  personal  application  of  these  tests,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  given  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
of  drawing  their  own  inferences,  and  of  applying  such  tests  as  they  may 
themselves  think  most  worthy. 

In  order  that  these  tests  may  be  most  clearly  kept  in  view,  I  shall 
treat  them  as  applying  to  three  different  classes  of  institutions — not 
including  those  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  recipients  of  their  benefits,  which,  however  deserving  of 
public  sympathy  and  support,  are  not  charities  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term. 

These  thi'ee  classes  are — 

A. — Geneeax  Medical  Charities. 

E. —  Chakities  established  fob,  the  belief  of  special  diseases. 
C. — Chakities  established  fob  the  belief  of  special  diseases,  in 

PLACES  where  similar  SPECIAL  CHABITEES  HAVE  PREVIOTTSLY  EXISTED. 

A  (1) — The  first  and  most  important  test  is 

A  large  and  constantly -increasing  number  of  patients,  or  at  least  of 
applicants  for  relief,  in  piroportion  to  the  increase  of  popxdation. 

This  is  the  only  fair  test  that  the  institution  meets  a  real  and  under- 
stood want. 

(2). — A  steady  and  progressive  increase  of  revenue,  from  legacm, 
donations,  and,  ahove  all,  annual  subscriptions . 

This,  and  this  only,  demonstrates  that  the  charity  is  properly  appre- 
ciated, and  ofl'ers  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  conducted,  if  not  as 
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well  as  possible,  at  least  sufficiently  well  to  attract  the  support  of  the 
benevolent.  Such  pecuniary  support  must  be  obtained  within  a  few 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  institution,  otherwise,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest, either  that  the  want  was  not  felt  or,  at  least,  that  it  has  not  been 
effectively  supplied. 

It  is  not  seldom  that  an  institution  is  kept  in  existence  by  desperate 
means,  not  because  it  supplies  an  acknowledged  want,  or  is  calculated  to 
meet  it,  but  because  it  suits  the  purpose  of  two  or  three  persons  to  make 
it  a  medium  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  of  puifing  themselves  by 
reports  and  advertisements  for  which  the  public  have  to  pay. 

(3.)  The  mimher  and  competence  of  the  medical  staff. 

The  public  will  be  guided  to  a  sound  conclusion  by  observing  the 
number  of  medical  officers  connected  with  a  given  institution.  If  there  be 
one  medical  officer  only,  it  cannot  be  termed  a  public  charity,  and  the 
public  will  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  a  private  speculation. 

The  idea  of  a  consultation  of  officers  is  essential  in  the  construction 
of  a  public  charity,  and  it  is  a  right  thing  that,  not  only  as  between 
institution  and  institution,  but  even  as  between  the  different  officers  of 
one  charity,  the  principle  of  emulation  should  be  maintained.  One 
officer  is  not  enough,  if  there  are  many  persons  desirous  of  being  relieved 
by  the  institution,  and  if  not,  the  institution  has  no  right  to  exist.  The 
fewer  the  officers,  the  greater  the  probability  that  public  interests  will 
be  sacrificed  to  private  views.  The  progressive  increase  of  patients 
should  be  met  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  medical  staff.  Can  the 
public  fail  to  see  how  immensely  they  are  the  gainers  by  such  a  mea- 
sure ?  !N"ot  only  are  the  patients  better  and  more  expeditiously  attended 
to,  but  the  larger  the  number  of  medical  officers,  carefully  attending  the 
poor  in  hospitals,  so  much  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  experienced 
private  practitioners.  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  extension,  about  which 
Hospital  Boards  and  the  public  seem  pleasantly  unanimous — beautifying 
of  chapels,  erection  of  new  wings,  additional  paid  resident  officers, 
house-stewards  and  secretaries,  convalescent  departments — perpetually 
increasing  expenditure.  It  may  be  necessary,  I  cannot  say — but  when 
shall  we  hear  of  an  extension  of  the  medical  staff,  the  only  extension 
which  benefits  the  public,  without  costing  them  a  penny ;  the  only  ex- 
tension by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  cope  with  the  almost  fabulous 
number  of  patients  at  some  of  our  institutions. 

(4.)  The  mode  of  establishment  and  of  election  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  of  advertising. 

If  a  new  institution  be  required,  and  the  need  of  it  be  urgent,  it  will 
probably  be  established  in  the  following  manner  : — Documents  will  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated,  containing  evidences  of  a  particular  want, 
and  showing  the  means  by  which  that  want  may  be  supplied.  The 
attention  of  the  public  journals  wiU  be  called  to  the  facts,  the  claims 
of  the  institution  will  be  advocated  in  paragraphs  and  leading  articles, 
discussion  will  be  invited ;  meetings  of  the  promoters  will  be  caUed,  em- 
bracing leaders  of  all  sections  of  religion  and  politics,  for  charity  is  of  no 
party.  A  public  meeting  will  then  be  called,  either  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  by  some  disinterested  citizen  of  eminence  and  position.  The 
charity  will  be  founded  by  a  resolution  indicative  of  its  necessity,  and 
challenging  contradiction.  Such  meeting  will  be  open  to  reporters  and 
jealous  professional  critics.    The  officers  will  be  appointed  by  open  com  - 
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petition.     If  the  project  pass  safely  througli  sucli  an  ordeal,  what 
honourable  man  will  withhold  a  God-speed  from  the  infant  institution  ? 

If,  however,  an  institution  be  not  required,  if  there  be  no  need  of  its 
existence,  except  to  suit  the  requirements  of  some  individual  or  small 
knot  of  individuals,  the  following  will  probably  be  the  method  in  which 
it  win  be  foisted  upon  the  subscribing  world : — Some  medical  gentleman 
of  slender  parts,  but  with  a  desire  for  notoriety,  tormented  by  his  want 
of  success,  and  aggrieved  that  the  governors  of  established  charities  do 
not  estimate  him  at  his  ovra  valuation,  determines  that  he  will  become  an 
institution.  A  few  dependants  or  relatives  meet  in  a  back  parlour,  sub- 
scribe a  little  money,  and  nominate  their  friend,  the  surgeon,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  public  are  startled  by  finding  that  the  need  of  the  new  in- 
stitution has  long  been  severely  felt ;  that  it  has  already  been  founded ; 
that  the  medical  officer  has  been  appointed ;  and  that  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  requested  from  the  humane.  An  institution  so  established 
either  never  succeeds,  or  only  after  a  gi'eat  lapse  of  time.  The  first 
requisite  is  secresy ;  disinterested  persons  are  not  invited  to  co-operate; 
persons  connected  with  existing  charities  of  the  same  class  are  carefully 
shunned ;  the  chief  promoter  is  invariably  constituted  honorary  secretaiy, 
and,  at  the  public  expense,  duly  advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

The  honorary  secretary  of  a  medical  charity  should  never  be  a  medi- 
cal man.  He  should  be  a  person  of  eminence  or,  at  least,  of  social 
position;  but  above  all  of  business  habits.  He  then  brings  influence,  or 
connection,  or  business  capabilities,  to  the  aid  of  the  charity  he  serves, 
and  his  motives  are  never  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  a  medical  man  is  made  secretary 
to  a  medical  charity,  it  indicates  one,  perhaps  all,  of  these  three  things — 
self  aggrandisement,  injury  to  public  interests,  injustice  to  colleagues. 

The  election  of  honorary  medical  officers  should  always  be  made  by 
the  governors  of  a  charity. 

If  an  institution  be  rightly  managed  capable  men  will  always  be 
ready  to  enter  the  field.  What  greater  honour  than  to  hold  a  public 
appointment  having  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  for  its  object, 
and  the  claims  of  conscience  for  its  justification  ?  Eut  sometimes  officers 
elect  themselves,  sometimes  each  other,  sometimes  the  appointments 
run  in  a  family  for  generations,  sometimes  a  partner,  or  a  colleague, 
or  a  relative,  is  preferred  by  an  interested  coterie. 

If  thoroughly  capable  men  do  not  come  forward  for  a  medical . 
appointment,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  either  the  management  is 
despicable  or  the  object  unworthy. 

What  valuable  charity,  young  or  old,  needs  other  advertisements 
than  those  prescribed  by  its  laws  ?  If  it  be  in  a  weakly  state  it  can,  of 
com-se,  only  live  by  puffing,  but  let  the  public  treat  tlus  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  amount  of  advertising  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
institution. 

B. — In  oases  of  Hospitals  for  special  diseases  it  should  he  clearly  and 
unmistaheally  shown  that  the  general  Charities  either  cannot  or  do  not 
take  coffnisafice  of  those  special  diseases. 

This  test  involves  the  following  considerations: — 
1. — Are  the  special  delicacies  and  difficulties  of  the  disorder  such 
require  minute  maniptdative  slcill  and  practitioners  of  great  experience? 
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The  whole  civilised  world  has  agreed  that  diseases  of  the  eye  are  best 
coped  with  in  special  charities ;  hence  their  universal  diffusion. 

But  the  fact  that,  in  the  General  Institutions,  a  particular  class  of 
maladies  does  not  receive  its  due  share  of  attention  by  no  means  jus- 
tifies the  establishment  of  a  potty  charity,  if  the  nature  of  the  disorders 
falling  T\dthin  its  proposed  sphere  be  such  as  the  most  ordinary  prac- 
titioner can  deal  with.  Here  what  public  interest  demands  is — not  the 
establishment  of  a  new  charity,  but  the  better  management  of  existing 
ones. 

2.  — Are  the  special  conditions  and  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
patients  such  as  to  demand  separation  from  others  ? 

Smallpox  and  fever  hospitals  have  been  widely  established  in  great 
cities,  partly  in  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  but  mainly 
in  regard  to  public  safety. 

It  is  often  better  that  there  should  be  a  fever  hospital  than  that  fever 
wards  should  be  added  to  existing  ones ;  but  such  a  charity  is  only 
demanded,  and  can  only  be  supported  in  a  great  city,  where  special 
circumstances  render  the  population  exposed  both  to  fever  and  to  poverty. 
Fortunately  in  a  healthy  town  like  this  a  fever  hospital  is  not  required. 
It  is  the  amount  and  type  of  fever  only  which  can  give  the  necessary 
evidence  for  the  need  of  such  an  institution. 

Under  this  head  come  Lying-iu-Hospitals,  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  compel  separation  from  other  patients.  No  one  would 
counsel  the  massing  together  of  general  medical  and  surgical  cases 
with  lying-in  women.  Both  would  suffer — the  latter  fearfully.  The 
system  of  a  parturient  woman  is  such  as  to  render  her  particularly  prone 
to  certain  maladies,  and  to  constitute  a  special  peril  should  she  be 
attacked  by  them.  Pever,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina,  are  dreadfully  dan- 
gerous at  this  period,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  the 
patient  out  of  the  range  of  their  influence.  ]N"ot  merely  is  such  a  com- 
bination disastrous  but,  unfortunately,  the  accumulation  of  lying-iu 
women  together  under  one  roof  is  an  e^il  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  Lying-in  Hospitals  with  that  of 
Lying-in  Charities,  that  is  of  in-patient  establishments,  as  compared 
with  dispensaries  or  systems  by  which  patients  are  attended  at  their 
own  homes,  forms  one  of  the  most  wondrous  pages  in  medical  history, 
and  the  strangest  commentary  upon  modern  civilisation. 

The  extension  of  Lying-in  Cha/rities  ought  to  be  promoted — the  ex- 
tension of  Lying-in  Hospitals  ought  to  be  deprecated. 

3.  — Are  the  prepossessions  of  patients,  or  the  general  nature  of  the  mala- 
dies, such  as  to  render  a  special  institution  necessary  ? 

Under  this  head  should  be  noted  the  importance  of  General  Dispen- 
saries. A  large  proportion  of  patients  at  institutions  like  these  are 
affected  with  disorders  which  do  not  disable  them  from  personal  atten- 
dance. They  would  inconveniently  crowd  the  portals  of  General 
Hospitals,  and  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  already  overburdened  staffs 
of  those  ho.s[)itals. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  in  most 
British  hospitals  a  dispensary  for  out-patients  has  been  engrafted  upon 
them.  It  is  an  excrescence ;  the  crowding  together  of  numbers  of  pa- 
tients desti'oys  the  ventilation  ;  takes  up  so  much  time  that  the  medical 
oificers  are  often  unable  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  investi- 
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gation  of  important  cases  within  the  wards,  and  to  the  instruction  of 
their  juniors ;  it  produces  constant  dissatisfaction,  delay,  and  waste.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  plan  pursued  at  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool  has  not 
been  more  extensively  foDowed.  There,  the  Royal  Infii-maries  have 
only  such  out-patients  as  have  been  discharged  from  the  wards  without 
being  cured ;  and  the  dispensary  system  has  been  largely  developed  in 
other  parts  of  the  towns.  Of  this  system,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  is  the  home  visiting.  If  a  patient  be  too  ill  to  go  to  the  insti- 
tution he  is  attended  at  his  own  house. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  "  prepossessions."  If  a  poor  person  has  a 
house  over  his  head,  and  is  too  lU  to  attend  at  the  dispensary,  too  poor 
to  consult  a  physician  or  surgeon,  not  poor  enough  for  parish  relief,  he 
may  yet  not  like  to  separate  himself  from  a  mother  or  a  wife,  his  natu- 
ral nurses  and  protectors.  He  may  even  absolutely  dislike  to  enter  the 
wards  of  a  hospital.  The  dispensary  respects  such  views,  such  prejudi- 
ces, and  sends  relief  to  his  door. 

Lying-in  women,  too,  are  attended  at  their  own  homes.  A  vast 
amount  of  benefit  is  conferred  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  A  bles- 
sed institution  is  a  general  dispensary. 

4. — 7s  the  special  apparatus  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  cases 
so  costly,  or  do  the  cases  themselves  require  such  skill  and  management,  as 
to  render  a  special  cha/rity  usef  ul  ? 

Under  this  head  come  Orthopaedic  institutions  for  bodily  deformities. 
The  question  to  be  asked  here  is,  whether  the  general  institutions  do  not 
or  cannot  take  cognizance  of  this  class  of  diseases.  If  it  is  only  that 
they  do  not,  a  "  Deformity  Fund  "  should  be  added  to  a  general  institu- 
tion to  supply  the  needful  apparatus,  and  a  special  charity  should  not 
be  established. 

C. — There  is  only  one  possible  Justification,  based  on  public  interests, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  medical  charity,  in  a  place  where  otie 
already  exists  devoted  to  the  same  class  of  disease.  This  is  where  the  bad 
management  of  the  existing  institution,  or  its  known  inadequacy,  or 
inability  to  supply  the  want  it  was  founded  to  fulfil,  may,  perhaps, 
justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  the  formation  of  a  new  one. 

But  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  promoters  of  a  new  charity  first  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  the  short-comings  of  the  existing  ones,  and  to  draw 
public  attention  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner,  to  those  short-com- 
ings. It  is  only  after  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  that  an  attempt  to. 
burden  the  town  with  another  charity  can  be  even  palliated,  or  the  mo- 
tives of  its  founders  escape  misconstruction. 

I  have  thus,  with  much  trouble  and  minuteness,  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  great  leading  tests  by  which  the  value  of  a  medical 
charity  may  be  ascertained. 

There  may  be  some  exceptions  in  isolated  cases,  but,  in  the  main, 
they  are  universal. 

I  ask  the  public,  and  I  specially  ask  all  ministers  of  religion,  to  read 
and  to  re-read  this  letter. . 

Then,  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  these  tests,  and  their 
minds  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  their  importance,  I  ask  them  to  conic 
with  me  and,  not  without  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  but  yet  with  a 
firm  and  impartial  hand,  to  apply  them  to  the  existing  medical  chanties 
of  this  great  town. 


No.  III. 

THE  EAR  INFIRMAEY,  JlNB  THE  EYE  AND  EAE  HOSPITAL. 


"As  an  example,  take  tlie  followiug-  iustiiuces,  the  Eye,  the  formation  of  the  Ear." 

(Bacon — ^^ovtim  Oi-ganum.) 


It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that  the  four  great 
general  tests  of  the  value  of  a  medical  charity,  viz.,  progressive  increase 
of  patients,  progressive  increase  of  revenue,  number  and  competence  of  medical 
staff,  and  manner  of  establishment,  apply  not  to  general  charities  alone, 
'■  but  to  all  institutions  founded  for  the  relief  of  special  diseases,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  peculiar  tests  which  apply  only  to  the  latter. 

Many  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  now  hear,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  two  establishments  which  are  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  reflecting  inhabitants,  in  passing 
from  Union  Street  towards  St.  Philip's  Church,  may  have  had  their 
attention  arrested  by  a  large  board,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  The  Eak 

"  iNFI-RMAilT,  FOUNDED  IN"  1844." 

Two  zinc  plates,  one  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  afford  the  addi- 
tional information  that  it  is  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  deafness,  and 
of  diseases  of  the  ear  and  throat.  Another  board  affords  still  further 
information ;  and  yet  another  announces,  in  a  confidential  sort  of  way, 
that  a  solicitor  has  rooms  above,  a  general  agent  and  accountant  is  to  be 
found  up  higher,  and  that  the  operations  of  "  The  Bikmingham  Eau 
"  Ikfiemaky"  are  transacted  upon  the  ground  floor. 

It  seems  that  in  the  year  1861  five  hundred  new  cases  were  treated 
at  this  institution,  or,  including  Sundays,  an  average  of  one  and  a-half 
per  day.    "  To  such  a  noble  institution"  (says  the  report  of  1861)  "  all 
should  be  friends." 

A  discerning  person  once  observed  to  M.  Cuvier  that  "  a  crab  was  a 
"  red  fish  that  walked  backwards."  **  Admirable  definition !"  exclaimed 
the  naturalist,  with  three  trifling  exceptions.  It  is  not  a  fish,  it  is 
"not  red,  and  it  does  not  walk  backwards." 

Let  us,  too,  learn  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  The  institu- 
tion in  Cherry  Street  is  not  an  infirmary,"  and  it  is  not  noble;"  it 
is  a  petty  ear  dispensary. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  as  my  text  the  report  for 
1861.  On  referring  to  the  laws  of  the  institution,  I  find,  "That  a 
"  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  donors,  and  friends  of  the  charity 
"  shall  be  held  as  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  financial  year  as  con- 
"venient.'* 

Last  year,  what  is  described  as  "a  general  meeting  of  the  17th 
"  anniversary"  of  the  charity  was  held  on  the  16th  of  April,  or  nearly 
J  four  months  after  the  termination  of  the  financial  year;  six  months  of 
I  the  present  year  have  now  nearly  elapsed,  and  yet  the  convenient  time 
•  seems  not  to  have  arrived  for  laying  before  the  governors  the  affairs  of 
Ithe  institution  for  the  year  ending  December  the  31st,  1862. 

The  Ear  Infirmary  was  established  eighteen  years  ago,  by  an  able 
J  and  accomplished  Birmingham  surgeon.    At  his  death  the  present  bono- 
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rary  surgeon  (no  doubt  after  due  advertisement,  as  far  as  the  Infirmary 
was  concerned),  succeeded  at  once  to  his  house,  his  practice,  and  his 
institution.  At  a  time  when  throat  diseases  were  attracting  attention 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  at  present  bears.  I  find  a  state- 
ment in  the  report  before  me,  "  That  the  connection  between  the  throat 
"  and  ear  has  not  been  made  of  that  importance  it  ought  -with  many  aural 
"  surgeons whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  such  a  connection  has  amoimted  to 
a  hobby  which  some  surgeons  have  almost  ridden  to  death,  and  medical 
men  will  remember  that  when  that  paragraph  appeared,  claiming  for  the 
institution  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  diseases  not  contemplated  by  its 
founder,  it  was  received  by  some  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  by 
others  with  a  howl  of  derision. 

The  report  avers  that,  since  the  foundation,  21,589  cases  have  been 
treated  at  the  institution.  This  seems  a  large  number,  but  the  report 
goes  on  to  state  ''that  many  of  the  cases  extend  over  a  period  of  twelve 
"months,  no  fresh  ticket  being  required,  whereas  most  charities  require  a 
*^  fresh  ticlcet  every  month  or  six  weeTcs.'" 

Do  the  public  really  understand  that  it  is  a  custom  with  "  most 
"  charities  "  to  require  a  patient,  under  treatment  for  say  three  months, 
to  obtain  say  three  tickets,  one  for  each  month,  and  then  to  enter  on 
their  books  three  patients,  and  claim  both  honour  and  funds  on  the 
strength  of  such  an  entry  ? 

I  prefer  to  call  such  a  system  a  disgraceful  imposition,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that,  before  the  "  Amalgamated  Charities'  Fund  "  is  again  dis- 
tributed, the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  will  take  care  to  ascertain 
rather  more  closely  than  usual  the  exact  meaning  of  hospital  figm^es. 

But  the  present  report  disclaims  any  such  principle  of  action.  The 
figures,  nevertheless,  are  not  easy  to  understand.  "  The  new  cases  ad- 
"  mitted  during  the  year,"  says  the  report,  "  amount  to  no  less  than  500, 
**  being  a  very  considerable  increase  on  those  of  the  preceding  year." 

If  so,  and  this  institution  can  bear  the  test  of  progressive  increase  of 
patients,  probably  about  250  may  be  the  average  for  each  of  the  seventeen 
years  of  its  existence.  But  that  would  only  make  4,250.  Let  us  even 
assume  that  the  average  of  patients  has  been  500,  or  the  maximum  of 
last  year,  but  even  that  would  only  make  8,500.  How  then  is  the 
number  21,589  arrived  at? 

It  is  painful  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  but  either  the  number  of 
patients  has  greatly  diminished,  and  therefore  the  institution  is  un- 
needed;  or  the  system  of  accuracy  adopted  by  the  present  surgeon  wa- 
not  that  adopted  by  his  esteemed  predecessor ;  or  the  figures  are  untrue. 

When  it  is  "  convenient  "  to  hold  the  annual  meeting,  perhaps  the 
managers  wiU  enlighten  the  public  on  these  points. 

"With  regard  to  funds,  I  find  that  with  the  exception  of  a  gift  from 
the  local  charities'  fund,  and  one  legacy,  only  £55  17«.  &d.  has  been  re- 
ceived in  donations  dming  seventeen  years,  and  during  ten  years  out  of  the 
seventeen  no  donation  has  been  received  at  all. 

The  ordinary  income  for  the  year  1861  was  £50  6s.  2d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £87  19s.  Id. ;  of  the  latter  £30  8s.  M.,  or  more  thim  a  third 
(and  three-fifths  of  the  ordinary  income),^  was  spent  in  stationery,  printing, 
and  advertising.  But  this  institution  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
spend  its  income.  It  had  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  commoncoment  ol 
1861,  of  £46  9s.  Ud.,  and  receiving  from  the  local  charities  £19  \s.  6d. 
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it  had  a  balance  in  hand,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  of  £52  12s.  2d., 
rather  more  than  the  ordinary  yearly  income  of  the  institution. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  on  page  8  of  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
applicants  for  notes  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  supply  of 
"  tickets,  and  therefore  new  donations  and  subscriptions  were  urgently  re  • 
"  quired  ;  "  and  on  page  9,  that  "  there  was  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
' '  treasurer  of  more  than  the  entire  ordinary  yearly  income  of  the 
"  institution." 

Is  there  any  real  reason,  based  on  public  interests,  why  this  institu- 
tion should  continue  to  exist  ? 

It  has  only  one  medical  officer,  and  therefore  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  pubKc  charity, 

I  say  it  has  only  one  medical  officer,  for  the  appointment  of  that 
**  eminent  and  highly  disting-uished.  aural  surgeon,  Joseph  Toynbee,  Esq. 
*'  of  London,"  to  the  office  of  consulting  surgeon  in  1862,  (an  office  which 
the  committee  deemed  desirable  and  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the 
institution,  j  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  farces  ever  enacted,  even  by  the 
committee  of  a  medical  charity. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  has  not  a  special  institution.  He  is 
aural  surgeon  to  a  general  hospital.  His  time  is  worth  perhaps  some 
guineas  an  hour.  Has  he  ever  attended  one  case  in  Cherry-  Street,  or 
is  he  likely  to  do  so  ? 

Why  should  there  be  any  special  institution  for  diseases  of  the  ear, 
at  any  rate  in  Birmingham  ?  The  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  it 
it  is  exceedingly  inexpensive  ;  the  cases  are  1^  a  day.  A  vast  number 
of  the  cases  are  incurable,  as  old  age  is  incurable,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  the  rest  can  be  treated  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  our  general 
hospitals. 

There  is  only  one  conceivable  advantage  derived  by  the  public  from 
the  existence  of  this  special  institution,  and  that  is  that  it  should  be 
officered  by  a  medical  man,  who  would  give  his  entire  attention  to  one 
form  of  disease.  "Terrible"  (says  the  old  adage)  *'is  the  man  who 
"  does  one  thing,"  but  if  the  medical  officer  does  three  things,  and 
desii-es  to  do /bwr,  what  becomes  of  the  speciality  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  one  advantage  of  these  institutions  is,  that 
it  induces  the  public  to  give  more  money  for  charitable  purposes. 
Let  it  be  so.  But,  if  it  be  clearly  not  necessary  for  the  public  good,  let 
it  cease  to  be  a  puhlic  charity. 

Ear  infirmaries  on  the  Continent  are  almost  unknown,  but  there  are 
private  individuals  who  pay  special  attention  to  that  form  of  disease,  for 
instance — M.  Triquet,  of  Paris,  who  has  an  aural  dispensary,  which  he 
calls  ly  his  name.  An  institution  which  ought  not  to  receive  funds  set 
apart  for  puhlic  charities  is  not  necessarily  out  of  the  pale  of  private  be- 
nevolence and  good- will. 

With  regard  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  Cambridge  Street,  it  is- 
difficult  even  to  think  of  it  without  indignation.  Why  was  it  founded  ? 
The  magnificent  Eye  Institution  was  in  full  work  ;  the  Ear  Infirmary 
was  in  active  operation. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  its  founders,  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours 
to  represent  an  existing  establishment  of  a  kindred  class,  could  yet 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  this  new  institution  was  needed 
by  the  public  ? 
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To  found  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  two  classes  of  disease,  for  the 
treatment  of  both  of  wliich  competent  special  institutions  abeady  existed 
in  the  town,  was  an  act  for  which  there  was  no  jot  of  palliation. 

Did  either  of  these  fail  in  discharging  the  duties  they  were  founded 
to  fulfil  ?  If  so,  what  were  their  shortcomings,  and  did  the  promoters 
of  the  present  institution  "  d/raw  public  attentmi,  in  an  unmistaJceahle 
"tnanner,  to  those  shortcomings.^^ 

There  was  no  vestige  of  a  reason,  based  on  public  interests,  for  the 
establishment  of  this  petty  dispensary.  Dispensary  was  its  name  till 
last  year,  when  the  frog  endeavoured  to  blow  itself  into  the  dimensions 
of  an  ox  by  going  into  debt  for  bedding,  and  calling  itself  a  hospital. 

As  far  as  its  ear  department  is  concerned,  it  is  naturally  not  favoured 
by  its  rival  in  Cherry  Street,  and  the  institutions,  I  am  informed,  are 
not  on  speaking  terms. 

The  annual  income  of  1862  was  £40  Qs.,  the  expenditure  £44  IBs.  Ad. 
besides  £90  worth  of  bills  left  unpaid.  It  could  not  exist  a  month  if  it 
had  not  a  building  rent  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  exist 
an  hour. 

Its  founders  were  too  wise  to  appoint  a  single  medical  officer ;  but 
one  of  them,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  able  man,  was  first  appointed 
consulting  surgeon,  and  is  now  ordinary  surgeon.  Who  first  appointed 
the  medical  officers,  and  who  authorised  the  change  ? 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  repu- 
tation ;  but  is  there  any  species  of  committee  in  Europe,  except  the  board 
of  a  medical  charity,  who  would  allow  their  accounts  to  be  audited  by  a 
single  person,  and  that  person  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  of  course 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  ? 

However  needless  an  institution,  however  manifest  that  it  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  a  public  charity,  one  would  think  that  its  managers 
would,  at  least,  go  through  the  form  of  propriety  in  statements  issued 
to  the  world. 


No.  IV. 

THE  BIEMINGHAM  ORTHOPiEDIC  INSTITUTION. 


"This  poor,  bloetling,  limbless  trunk,  which  gladly  I  would  divide  amoug  them." 

Massinger. 


The  Orthopaedic  Institution,  in  Great  Charles  Street,  was  founded 
forty-four  years  ago.  If  any  special  charitable  establishment  ever  had 
a  chance  of  distinguishing  itself  it  is  the  Orthopaedic  Institution.  It  is 
the  oldest  medical  charity  in  Birmingham,  except  the  General  Hospital 
and  the  Dispensary.  It  was  consequently  for  many  years  the  only 
specialty  in  this  place.  It  takes  precedence  by  some  dozen  years,  of 
the  chief  Orthopaedic  Institution  in  the  metropolis.  Surely,  then,  if  it 
had  been  wisely  established,  and  fitly  governed,  if  numerous  patients 
had  borne  testimony  to  the  need  of  its  existence,  if  there  had  been  a 
large  and  progressively-increasing  subscription  list,  it  might  by  this 
time  have  been  expected  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  foremost  institu- 
tions of  the  town.  Alas  !  this  charity  also  shrinks  back  when  the  tests 
of  its  value  are  applied.  It  had  an  infancy  more  or  less  vigorous,  but  it 
became  decrepit  during  middle  age.  Skilful  surgeons  have  done  their 
best  for  it ;  but  stiLL  it  lies  in  a  state  but  one  degree  removed  from 
hopeless  and  helpless  inanition. 

"Why  should  the  town  continue  to  be  burdened  with  this  institution  ? 
The  general  charities  not  only  take  cognizance  of,  but  effectively 
treat,  the  special  diseases  it  is  intended  to  relieve.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  special  conditions  of  the  individual  patients  which  demands  their 
separation  from  others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  maladies, 
or  in  the  cases  themselves,  to  render  a  special  institution  necessary  or 
even  advantageous.  The  sole  thing  that  is  required,  and  that  not  inva- 
riably, is  a  somewhat  costly  apparatus.  If  this  latter  could  onli/  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  special  institution  and  a  special  sub- 
scription list,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is,  however,  con- 
stantly and  easily  obtained  as  an  adjunct  to  the  operations  of  a  general 
hospital.  It  is  only  of  recent  years,  when  the  conipetition  for  notoriety 
has  become  so  exuberant  in  the  medical  profession,  that  orthopaedic 
institutions  have  been  at  all  heard  of. 

They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  country ;  they  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  London. 

"Will  the  public  believe  that  there  is  no  similar  institution  in  any  of 
our  great  towns  or  cities  ?  There  is  none  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow ; 
there  is  none  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Leeds. 

Necessaiy  special  hospitals  exist  all  over  the  civilised  world ;  but  it 
is  only  in  circumscribed  regions  that  paltry  institutions  are  to  be  found 
— ofi'spring,  as  they  are,  of  individual  vanity  and  private  ambition. 

There  is  nothing  even  attempted  at  this  establishment  which  is  not 
;  performed  at  our  general  institutions.  Many  of  the  chief  appliances  are 
I  supplied  in  large  quantities  by  at  least  three  other  charities. 

The  only  conceivable  ground  for  its  existence  lies  in  the  cost  of  some 
<  of  its  apparatus.  This  ground  only  partially  exists  at  present :  it  need 
>  not  exist  at  all. 

Interesting  surgical  reasons  have  rendered  it  at  this  time  less  desirable 
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than  over.  Tho  largest  section  of  tlie  scanty  number  of  cases  it  treated 
last  year  amoxuitcd  to  132.  This  one  particular  branch  of  surgical 
science  is  no  longer  an  opprobrium  to  the  profession,  and  the  richest  field 
for  the  operation  of  quack  surgical  mechanicians.  One  of  the  moBt  won  - 
derful of  modern  improvements  has  brought  it  under  the  head  of  curable 
disorders;  but  the  operation  needed  requires  the  skill  of  a  practical 
surgeon,  accustomed  to  deal  with  cases  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  any 
submitted  to  mere  orthopaedists. 

The  report  lately  presented,  but  not  yet  issued  to  the  public,  beai-s 
testimony  to  the  startling  fact,  that  the  income  of  the  Institution  was 
once  between  £300  and  £400  a  year.  After  it  had  been  established  for 
thirty-seven  years,  both  income  and  patients  had  almost  d^vindled  away. 
It  is  only  by  the  most  diligent  fostering  that,  since  that  time,  its  funds 
have  slightly  improved. 

Even  now,  the  income  derived  from  subscribers  living  in  the 
town  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  only,  according  to  the  last  pub- 
lished report,  £53  per  annum. 

Its  expenditure  for  the  past  year  is  about  double  the  amount  of  the 
entire  subscrijjtion  list. 

The  committee  express  their  regret  "  that  the  interest  of  the  benevo- 
"  lent  public  should  have  so  much  flagged  in  the  charity."  I  cannot 
consider  this  fact  at  all  remarkable.  It  offers  to  my  mind  complete  and 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  institution  is  not  needed,  that  it  meets 
no  public  want,  and  that  it  should  at  once  be  discontinued. 

Even  supposing  that  it  maintained  as  an  average  its  number  of 
patients  of  last  year,  there  will  then  be  only  about  two  patients  per 
day  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  attending  our  general  hospitals. 

A  vast  proportion  of  deformity  cases,  and  nearly  aU  that  are  curable, 
are  those  of  children.  Let  these  be  undertaken  by  the  surgeons  of 
the  Children's  Hospital ;  and  let  the  rest  be  attended,  as  are  many  similar 
cases,  at  the  General  Hospital  or  the  Queen's. 

The  general  management  of  the  Orthopedic  Institution  has  included 
nearly  all  the  possible  errors  of  a  public  charity.  The  appointments 
have  been  made  in  a  manner  that  will  not  bear  investigation.  Fi-om  it- 
formation  to  this  hour  one  family  has  been  represented  on  its  staff. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  modepty,  the 
ability,  and  the  personal  worth  of  the  present  surgical  representative  of 
a  fanuly  which  has  long  borne  in  this  -place  (and  may  it  long  continue  to 
bear)  an  honourable  and  an  honoured  name. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  systems  and  not  of  men,  and  I  say  it  is  a 
grievous  and  a  lamentable  error  that  the  public  has  not  been  allowed  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  appointments  to  this  charity. 

How  was  the  present  junior  sui-geon  elected  ?  How  was  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  ? 

Was  the  medical  profession  on  these  occasions  invited  to  put  forth  its 
best  man  for  the  office  ? 

Have  the  general  public  been  informed,  from  time  to  time,  since  its 
foundation,  not  by  advertisements,  but  by  serious  documents,  of  the 
work  of  the  institution,  its  progress,  its  necessities,  and  its  means? 

I  said  in  my  second  letter,  and  I  repeat  here,  that  (apart  from  financial 
considerations)  when  the  most  competent  medical  moi  do  not  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  any  vacant  office  in  a  public  charity,  it  maybe  treated  as  an 
axiom,  that  either  the  management  is  despicable  or  the  object  unworthy. 
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There  is  another  matter,  small  in  itself,  which  the  puhlic  would 
pass  over  without  notice,  but  which,  neyertheless,  is  a  characteristic 
sign  of  a  thoroughly  bad  method  of  administration. 

The  44th  annual  meeting  was  summoned  by  advertisement,  and  the 
advertisement  was  signed  hy  the  jun  ior  surgeon.  Where  was  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary  ?  His  term  of  ofiice  had  not  expired.  If  he  could  not 
be  met  with,  the  advertisement  should  have  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or  some  other  official  whose  motives 
could  not  possibly  have  been  misconstrued,  even  by  the  most  critical. 

Special  charities,  if  really  needed,  are  of  inestimable  value ;  if  not 
so,  they  not  only  work  evil  in  themselves,  but  they  cast  reflections  on 
useful  specialties. 

Almost  the  only  specialism,  as  a  rule,  which  the  public  ought  to 
tolerate,  or  which  philosophical  medicine  endures,  is  that  noble  species 
seen  in  the  career  of  such  men  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Bright  (of 
London),  or  that  of  Dr.  Christison  (of  Edinburgh),  or  Dr.  Stokes  (of 
Dublin) ;  illustrious  men,  who,  having  first  grasped  the  whole  range  of 
medicine,  both  in  study  and  in  practice,  have  then  bestowed  upon  a 
particular  class  of  diseases  the  experience,  and  research,  and  thought, 
which  can  alone  be  productive  of  great  good. 

But  were  their  labours  effected  in  special  institutions  ?  Not  one  of 
them  was  connected  with  a  special  institution  at  all.  It  has  been  in  the 
wards  of  general  hospitals,  and  in  them  alone,  that  these  and  innumerable 
otlier  men  of  genius  have  made  immortal  additions  to  every  branch  of 
medical  and  surgical  science. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  trumpery 
special  institutions  is,  that  they  draw  forth  subscriptions  from  men  who 
would  not  increase  their  subscriptions  to  general  charities. 

I  have  abeady  explained  the  difference  that  ought  to  exist  between 
a  public  and  a  private  charity. 

I  will  only  add  here  that  such  an  argument  only  holds  good  when 
the  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  special  institutions  are  sound. 

If  the  special  charities  are  good  in  themselves ;  if  they  do  their 
work  better  than  general  charities ;  if  they  increase  the  facilities  for 
medical  education ;  if  they  spend  their  funds  entirely  for  the  good  of 
patients,  and  as  economically  as  the  latter  ai'e  able  to  spend  them  ;  then 
this  reason  may  justly  be  adduced. 

But,  the  proof  of  aU  these  things  being  completely  wanting,  the 
converse  of  such  propositions  being  clearly  made  out,  the  benevolent  are 
warned  that  their  duty  as  citizens  should  oper&,te  as  a  higher  motive 
even  than  their  feelings  of  Idndness  as  men. 

I  have  now  written  of  those  four  Birmingham  Institutions  (mis- 
called "Charities"),  which,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but  in  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  medical  men,  present  no  single  feature  of  attraction. 
If,  in  so  doing,  I  have  given  pain  to  individuals,  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  we  must  get  at  the  truth. 

I  now  turn,  with  the  greatest  relief,  to  the  consideration  of  other 
charities,  of  institutions,  all  more  or  less  noble,  established  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  public  good,  all  deserving  the  most  active  support  from  the 
kindly,  the  benevolent,  and  the  humane,  but  many  of  which,  as  their 
managers  are  in  most  cases  aware,  are  in  urgent  need  of  systematic  and 
complete  reformation. 


No.  V. 

THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.  —  Paet  I. 


"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ; 
"  Nothing  extenuate,  uor  set  dowu  aught  In  malice." 

(SlI  A  K  S  PERE  —  Othdlo. ) 


The  history  of  the  General  Hospital  is  the  history  of  Birmingham. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Dr.  Ash  inserted  a  memo- 
rable advertisement  in  your  columns,  stating  "  that  a  meeting  of  the 
"  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  of  the  principal 
"  inhabitants  of  this  town,  is  requested  at  the  Swan  Inn,  on  Thursday, 

"the  21st  inst.,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon"  "  to  consider  the 

"advisability  of  establishing  a  General  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  the 
"  sick  and  lame." 

Birmingham  was  then  a  smaU  manufacturing  town.  Its  population 
was  under  35,000. 

All  the  medical  and  surgical  relief  which  the  poor  could  obtain  gra- 
tuitously was  at  an  Infirmary  attached  to  the  Workhouse ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  those,  even  at  that  early  period  of  this  town's  history, 
who  held  aloof  from  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking,  who  denounced 
Dr.  Ash's  proceedings  as  unnecessary,  and  deemed  the  Infirmary  at  the 
Workhouse  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

A  resolution  was,  however,  unanimously  passed,  establishing  the 
hospital  and  adopting  some  provisional  rules. 

Among  the  first  benefactors  and  subscribers  are  to  be  found  many 
well-known  names: — Dartmouth  and  Holte,  Newdegate  and  Gough, 
Dilke  and  Adderley;  of  residents  in  Birmingham,  Kettle  and  Ash, 
Boulton  and  Taylor,  BaskervUle  and  Lloyd,  Spooner,  Whateley,  Ryland, 
Pemberton,  Simcox,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  hospital  was  established,  but  a  heavy  building  debt  crippled  its 
earlier  operations,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1780,  or  fifteen  years  after 
the  preliminary  meeting,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  fully  entered  upon 
its  long  career  of  humanity,  usefulness,  and  honour. 

No  stranger  hears  Birmingham  mentioned  without  thinking  of  its 
Musical  Festivals,  which  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

These  Festivals  have  become  intimately  blended  with  the  life  and 
history  of  the  town. 

How  nobly  they  have  been  supported !  How  admirably  managed  I 
What  great  accessions  of  wealth  have  they  caused,  not  only  to  the  hos- 
pital but  also  to  the  town. 

Since  1784  they  have  been  held  triennially,  and  (with  one  exception) 
with  the  utmost  regularity ;  during  that  period  of  78  years,  they  have 
added  a  net  sum  of  £79,000  (or  rather  more  than  £1,000  a  year)  to  the 
hospital  funds. 

And  so  the  Divine  art  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  Christian  philanthropy. 

The  choicest  works  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  are  imperishably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  General 
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Hospital,  and  so  are  tlie  names  of  Lind  and  Sontag,  of  Garcia  and 
Novello. 

If,  then,  this  noble  Institution  creditably  bears  every  test  of  the 
value  of  a  medical  chai-ity,  which  it  most  undoubtedly  does ;  if  it  has 
created  for  itself  a  great  reputation,  which  it  richly  deserves ;  it  should 
be  with  a  kindly  and  a  reverent  hand  that  any  existing  abuses  should  be 
pointed  out,  or  any  eiTors  of  management,  however  manifest,  should  be 
pourtrayed. 

Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  functions  of  a  general  hospital  ? 
Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  what  work  it  has  to  do,  and  how  the 
work  should  be  done ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  for  ourselves 
by  how  much,  or  by  how  little,  this  great  charity  has  erred. 

Hospitals  are  either  entirely  endowed,  or  they  are  partly  endowed 
and  partly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  they  are  whoUy 
dependent  on  the  latter. 

The  first  can,  of  course,  take  in  such  cases  as  their  managers  think 
proper,  but  the  second  mostly,  and  the  third  entirely,  have  certain  im- 
portant public  duties  to  fulfil. 

The  word  "  Genebal"  necessarily  implies  that  all  sorts  of  accidents 
and  diseases  are  admitted,  and  this,  in  the  main,  is  true,  but  with  cer- 
tain exceptions. 

Insane  patients  are  generally  excluded.  Lying-in  patients  also, 
partly  from  motives  of  convenience,  but  mainly  from  regard  to  their  own 
welfare.  Children  labouring  imder  medical  disorders,  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  giving  preference  to  adult  patients,  whose  lives 
are  of  greater  value  to  the  community. 

There  is  little  exclusion,  however,  except  from  urgent  necessity. 
None  are  turned  back  who  suffer  from  decayed  teeth,  disturbed  hearing, 
disordered  vision,  or  deformed  limbs. 

These  for  the  most  part  are  treated  as  freely  as  sufferers  from  other 
causes. 

All  severe  accidents  should  be  taken  in ;  all  such  cases  of  operations 
as  cannot  conveniently  be  performed  at  the  home  of  the  patient;  certain 
contagious  cases,  lest  the  public  should  suffer ;  urgent  medical  cases  ; 
i  and,  where  the  privileged  system  exists,  such  patients  (within  certain 
llimits)  as  are  recommended  by  subscribers. 

In  short,  a  general  charity,  properly  managed,  should  be,  what  it 
jprofesses  to  be,  a  general  cha/rity  for  the  sick  poor,  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
tor  disease. 

The  motto  of  such  an  institution  •  should  be  "Semper  omnilus  et 
''"uhique,"  and  its  first  object  (one  that  many  hospitals  in  this  country 
lhave  not  yet  attained  to),  an  exclusive  and  enlightened  consideration  for 
uhlie  interests. 

So  remarkable  is  the  tendency  of  good  general  hospitals  to  take  in 
tthc  whole  range  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  so  great  the  convenience 
oof  such  a  system,  that  every  effort  has  been  made  in  some  institutions  to 
aintain  intact  the  old  traditions  of  medicine. 

Guy's  Hospital,  the  fijrst  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  in  vigorous 
d  enlightened  administration,  had,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  a  consi- 
erable  insane  department. 

Within  the  last  three  years  it  had  children's  wai'ds. 
It  possesses  at  this  time  a  large  lying-in  department,  managed  with 
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cousummatc  ability,  the  patients  being  exclusively  attended  at  their 
own  homes.  It  possesses  an  extensive  eye  department,  which  is  admi- 
rably managed. 

This  great  hospital  is  indeed  a  bright  example,  which  other  institu- 
tions would  do  well  to  follow. 

All  honour  to  its  directors,  who  have  fully  considered  what  is  owing 
to  the  public  interests,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  medical  education. 
They  have  rendered  nugatory  (so  far  as  theii-  great  establishment  is  con- 
cerned) the  oft-repeated  taunt,  that  special  institutions  are  necessary, 
because  the  older  charities  have  grossly  neglected  their  duty  to  the  poor, 
their  duty  to  their  ovm  pupils,  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  their  duty 
to  progress. 

Patients  should  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  be  admitted  into  the 
wards  of  a  properly -managed  general  hospital  when  suffering  froin  in- 
curable diseases. 

The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  first  axiom 
considered  by  its  physicians  and  surgeons. 

It  is  an  obvious  truism,  but  not,  on  that  account,  less  necessary  to 
insist  on  here,  that  only  proper  objects  of  charity  should  be  admitted. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  third  of  the  patients 
receiving  relief  at  many  general  hospitals  have  no  right  whatever  to  that 
which  they  receive.  The  trickery,  the  artfulness,  the  petty  meannesses, 
which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  to  obtain  gratuitous  medical  advice,  are 
such  as  only  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  have  any  knowledge  of, 
and  the  public,  none  whatever.  In  this  town  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  patients  have  been  visited  by  their  carriage  friends. 

Subscribers  often  recommend  patients  on  slight  or  insufficient  inquiry, 
and  the  power  which  the  medical  oflicers  have  of  rejecting  patients  Avhom 
they  know  to  be  improper  objects  of  charity,  which  power  is  seldom  put 
in  force  from  want  of  moral  courage,  should  in  all  cases  be  most  strin- 
gently acted  upon. 

General  hospitals,  as  a  rule,  flourish  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  privilege  allowed  to  subscribers,  and  it  is  a  fact  obvious  enough, 
but  only  half  acknowledged,  that  in  cases  where  their  privileges  are 
reduced,  not  only  is  money  saved  to  the  establishment,  but  more  persons 
will  subscribe. 

The  medical  and  surgical  oficers  should  be  compelled  to  give  clinical 
lectures  on  cases  of  importance — in  the  hospital,  and  not  in  a  college 
or  a  school.  Such  lectures  should  be  open,  not  to  pupils  and  students 
only,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  profession;  and,  consequently, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  lecturers,  that  is,  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital  itself,  should  not  be  specimens  of  hospital  palaeon- 
tology, but  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness — men  who  not  ouly 
know  what  they  have  to  do  but  how  to  do  it,  and  whose  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  are  maintained  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard  by  generous  rivalry  and  wholesome  emulation. 

Above  all,  with  additional  patients  and  increasing  population,  there 
should  be  a  proper  and  proportionate  increase  of  the  medical  staff. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  part  of  my  arduous  task  to  show 
that,  in  many  of  the  points  of  view  above  contemplated,  our  Gciienil 
Hospital  has  fallen  short  of  the  just  requirements  of  the  age,  and  pro- 
portionately deserves  the  censure  of  every  unprejudiced  observer. 


Here  is  one  instance  of  what  I  mean. 

Go  back  ciglity  years.  The  General  Hospital  admitted,  in  twelve 
months,  373  in-patients  and  411  out-patients.  The  medical  staff  con- 
sisted of  four  physicians  and  four  surgeons.  No  doubt  the  8ufferei:& 
were  admirably  cared  for. 

Last  year,  2,612  in-patients  were  admitted  into  the  wards,  and 
25,902  out-patients  received  relief. 

Is  it  credible,  or,  rather,  is  it  not  humiliating,  that  during  all  these 
years,  when  patient  has  been  added  to  patient,  bed  to  bed,  and  ward  to 
ward, — when  the  population  of  this  town  has  increased  eight-fold,  theke 

HAS  BEEN  NO  INCEEASE  WHATEVER  OP  THE  MEDICAL  STAFF? 


No.  VI. 
THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Paet  II. 


The  reputation  of  the  General  Hospital  depends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upon  the  reputation  of  its  medical  staff. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  its  history  has  this  great  charity  been  offi- 
cered by  better  or  abler  men. 

It  is  not  only  that  these  eight  gentlemen  are  accomplished  and  able 
physicians,  and  skilful  and  successfol  surgeons,  but  it  is  also  because 
they  have  borne,  without  abuse,  the  grand  old  name  of  *'  gentleman." 
It  is  because  they  are  men  of  spotless  reputation  and  stainless  name. 

The  theory  of  the  Hospital  system  is  this :  that  the  poor  obtain 
gratuitously  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  same  sound  medical  and 
surgical  advice  and  treatment  which  the  rich  obtain  for  money. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  -without  a  certain  sort  of  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency that  the  public  learnt,  from  last  year's  report,  that  2,612  in- 
patients and  nearly  26,000  out-patients  had  received  gratuitous  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  foremost  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  town. 

Uut  is  this  really  the  case  ?    Let  us  inquire.    On  the  first  four  days 
in  every  week  what  is  called  "out-patient  relief"  is  dispensed  at  the 
General  Hospital.   One  of  the  physicians  and  one  of  the  surgeons  attend, 
or  are  expected  to  attend,  on  each  of  these  four  days,  to  prescribe  for 
the  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  out-patients.    At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  business  commences.    Poor  people  suffering  from  all 
forms  of  disease,  and  from  accidents  of  every  description,  flock,  not  by 
scores  only,  but  by  hundreds,  to  the  portals  of  the  Hospital.    Here  the 
1  deformed,  the  lame,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  grown  man  who  has 
1  been  crippled  for  years,  the  child  whose  unaccustomed  finger  was  but  an 
Ihour  ago  chopped  off  by  a  machine,  are  crowded  together  in  one  room^ 
'Waiting,  with  more  or  less  patience,  till  their  turn  comes  round. 

I  give  the  Hospital  authorities  every  credit  for  their  endeavours  to 

} preserve  something  like  order  in  the  midst  of  so  much  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion, but  the  task  is  an  impossible  one.  Stinggling  patients  pass  in  at 
oono  end  to  the  physician  and  at  another  to  the  surgeon.  These  function- 
laries  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  do  their  best,  sit,  watch  in  hand,  prescribing, 
iif  the  cases  arc  new,  almost  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
nof  the  complaint ;  or,  if  the  patients  have  attended  before,  rapidly  repcat- 
j) 
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ing  the  previous  treatment.  First  one  patient,  then  another,  then,  with 
the  aid  of  the  house  physician  or  surgeon,  or  pupils,  three  or  four  at  a 
time ;  sometimes  half  a  minute  to  a  patient,  sometimes  less,  sometimes 
a  little  more,  minute  after  minute,  hour  after  hour,  till  the  brain  gets 
bewildered  and  the  hand  almost  refuses  to  obey  the  will.  Then  the 
patients,  having  obtained  their  prescriptions,  have  to  go  through  another 
ordeal  before  they  can  get  their  medicine,  and,  unhappily,  those  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  it  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  the  ine\-itable 
scramble  those  who  get  first  into  the  consulting  room  will  get  the  first 
treatment  and  the  first  medicine,  but  it  is  the  weakest  who  go  to  the  wall. 
Some  of  the  fortunate  ones  get  away  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  too  many 
are  kept  waiting  for  hours  before  they  can  obtain  either  prescription  or 
medicine. 

These  facts  are  but  too  well  known  both  to  the  medical  staff  and  to 
the  hospital  authorities. 

This  gigantic  out-patient  department  has  grown  more  and  more 
colossal  year  by  year,  and  has  now  assumed  proportions  so  Titanic  that 
immediate  reformation  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Every  out-patient,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  Hospital  for  relief, 
receives  a  ticket  bearing  the  name,  and  at  once  becomes  the  patient  of,  the 
physician  or  surgeon  on  duty  for  the  day. 

In  many  cases,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  never  sees, 
far  less  is  prescribed  for,  by  the  physician  or  surgeon  whose  patient  he 
becomes. 

Take  the  figures  of  last  year.  Deducting  renewed  tickets,  24,650 
out-patients  were  relieved.  Of  this  number  3,285  teeth  cases,  about 
800  of  the  homia  cases,  at  least  4,000  diarrhoea  cases,  and  nearly  aU  the 
8,430  casualties,  amounting  in  all  to  16,515,  could  not,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hospital,  have  been  seen  by  the  honorary  staff. 

Perhaps  1,200  cases  attend  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  to  which  days 
no  physician  or  surgeon  is  appointed,  and  are  treated  by  the  house- 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  by  pupils,  and  so  the  number  of  patients  who 
can  be  prescribed  for  by  the  honorary  staff,  supposing  they  attend  to 
their  duties,  is  reduced  to  about  7,000. 

One  of  the  Hospital  surgeons  was  absent  the  greater  portion  of  last  year 
from  illness.  The  public  rejoice  in  his  recovery,  and  hope  they  may  long 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  kindly  presence  and  skilful  hand, — but  during 
his  absence  all  his  out-patients  naturally  feU  to  the  care  of  the  House 
Surgeon. 

Some  of  the  officers  endeavour  to  see  their  patients.  I  say 
"endeavour,"  as  to  see  them  all,  far  less  to  give  the  requisite  time  to 
the  consideration  of  their  diseases,  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

Some,  however,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  their  out-patients  at 

aU. 

Those  patients,  whom  some  of  the  officers  are  unable  to  see,  and  the 
whole  of  the  patients  of  those  officers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing out-patients  at  all,  are  seen  and  prescribed  for  by  the  house-surgeon 
and  house-physician,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

It  is  a  curious  calculation,  but  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  stating, 
that  of  the  24,650  out-patients  treated  last  year  at  the  General  Hospital, 
not  3,000,  at  the  outside,  perhaps  not  even  2,000,  were  seen  or  presoribcd 
for  by  tlie  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  by  whom  they  were  supposed 
to  be  treated. 
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jSTow,  I  said  tliat  the  reputation  of  the  Hospital  was  in  great  part 
made  up  of  the  reputation  of  its  medical  officers,  but  if  the  Hospital 
enjoys  a  reputation  from  the  fact  of  its  being  generally  supposed  that 
this  enonnous  mass  of  cases  is  ti"eated  by  these  eminent  men,  that  repu- 
tation is  undeserved. 

The  dental  department  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Hospital.  The  report  of 
last  year  gives  3,285  as  the  number  of  teeth  extracted. 

This  is  the  department  in  which  the  Hospital  pupils  try  their 
'prentice  hand.  Extraction  is  not  any  time  an  agreeable  process,  even 
at  the  hand  of  an  experienced  manipulator;  and  as  an  accomplished 
dentist  is  to  a  country  surgeon,  so  I  imagine  is  a  country  surgeon  to  a 
Hospital  pupil.  Extracted!  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Hospital 
authorities  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  dental  surgery. 

How  many  of  these  patients  might  have  had  their  teeth  saved,  if  the 
Hospital  staff  comprised,  as  it  ought  to  comprise,  an  experienced  dental 
officer  ? 

If  such  were  the  case,  disease  would  be  arrested  and  teeth  stopped, 
not  extracted  by  the  bushel. 

Can  the  public  wonder  that  a  special  dental  dispensary  should  be  es- 
tablished, however  little  it  may  be  really  needed,  when  the  great 
Hospital  should  wilfully  neglect  its  duty  in  so  important  a  particular  ? 

All  this  is  wrong — grievously  wrong.  The  Hospital  staff  and  the 
Hospital  authorities  know  it  to  be  wrong.  They  have  long  thought  of 
remedies,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  applied. 

Some  years  ago  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  out-patients  by  appointing  a  house  physician  in 
addition  to  the  house  surgeon.  It  is  true  that  this  appointment  was 
professedly  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  but  really  it  was  to  assist  the  staff 
in  dealing  with  the  out-patient  department. 

Now  it  is  idle,  as  well  as  untrue,  for  the  Hospital  authorities  to  say 
that  the  out-patient  system  is  no  worse  than  that  of  other  hospitals. 

It  is  equally  idle  to  say,  as  some  of  them  do,  that  the  patients  are 
sufficiently  well  attended  to.  It  must  be  manifest,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  that  they  are  not. 

I  know  that  this  subject  has  long  been  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety. 
I  attach  no  blame  to  any  one  for  the  present  state  of  things,  but  I  say 
that  immediate  action  is  necessary  if  the  Hospital  is  to  retain  its  fair 
fame. 

The  present  staff  is  inefficient.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood : 
/  mean  that  it  does  not  effect  the  amount  of  work  it  ought  to  effect,  and  this 
for  two  reasons. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  hold  office  too  long,  and  the  claims  of 
large  and  lucrative  private  practice  prevent  their  giving  that  time  to 
their  hospital  duties  which  is  imperatively  necessary. 

If  it  be  essential,  as  I  hold  it  is,  that  the  medical  staff  of  a  hospital 
should  give  clinical  lectures  within  its  walls ;  if  it  be  necessary  that 
some  adequate  return  should  be  made  to  the  pupils  for  the  fees  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay  ;  if  it  be  necessary  that  the  personal  attention  of  the 
staff  should  bo  directed  to  tlic  out-patients  as  well  as  to  the  in-patients, 
it  is  indispensably  necessaiy  that  younger  men  should  be  oftener  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  that  the  honours  and  benehts  of  the  appointmeuts 
should  more  frequently  rotate. 
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Hospitals  should  secure  the  services  of  medical  officers  at  a  time 
when  "  bodily  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  work,  when  quickness  of  ob- 
"  serration,  and  hard  study  are  combined,  and  are  approaching  their 
* '  culminating  points."  When  men  retain  their  hospital  appointments  for 
20  and  28  and  30  years,  is  there  no  forgetfulness  of  their  own  dignity  or 
of  the  lights  and  welfare  of  others  ? 

"  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when  they  would,"  says  Bacon,  neither 
"  will  they  when  it  were  reason ;  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still 
"  sitting  at  their  street  door,  though  therebj'  they  offer  age  to  scorn." 

I  ^vill  not  apply  these  words  to  any  of  the  present  Hospital  staff, 
far  less  will  I  act  the  mean  and  cowardly  part  (which  some  have  already 
acted  towards  the  writer  of  these  letters)  of  imputing  base  and  unworthy 
motives ;  but  when  I  think  of  what  our  great  Hospital  might  do  for  the 
profession,  and  through  the  profession,  for  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
I  grieve  that  so  few  men  reap  the  incalculable  advantages  it  offers,  or 
reflect  those  advantages  upon  the  town. 

Does  it  need  argument,  or  even  reflection,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
hospital,  for  the  patients,  for  the  public,  and  for  themselves,  that  three 
men  should  give  their  entire  energies  to  it  for  ten  years  each,  rather  than 
one  should  give  his  partial  care  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  ? 

Think  of  the  eminent  m^n,  even  in  this  town,  who  have  served  as 
house  surgeons  or  physicians  to  hospitals,  who  have  shunned  delights 
and  lived  laborious  days,  who  have  pined  in  inaction  till  their  right  hands 
have  almost  lost  their  cunning,  who  have  longed  past  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  from  the  highest  motives,  to  give  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  great  charities  they  have  loved,  but  yet  must  wait 
and  wait,  and  linger  on,  while  older  men  amass  colossal  fortimes  by  pri- 
vate practice,  and  yet  retain  their  appointments  for  a  lifetime.  TMnk 
what  it  must  be  to  them!  To  them  comes  only  the  "hope  deferred 
"  which  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;"  to  them  comes  the  calamity  of  a  wi- 
thered enthusiasm ;  to  them  the  weariness  of  silent  resolution,  and  the 
bitterness  of  patient  battle.  "It  is  a  woeful  sight,"  says  an  eminent 
writer,  "  when  the  young  usurp  the  place  or  despise  the  wisdom  of  the" 
' '  aged  ;  but  there  is  a  sight  more  despicable  still,  and  that  is,  the  old  age 
"  which  has  learnt  neither  judgment  nor  gentleness,  which  is  weak  "with- 
"  out  charity,  and  cold  without  discretion." 

I  have  written  thus  strongly  because  I  have  watched  the  tendency  of 
public  feeling  and  of  modern  hospital  legislation.  "Week  after  week  the 
medical  journals  have  called  public  attention  to  these  matters,  and  have 
ridiculed  the  system  by  which  "  superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the 
"  stage." 

Month  after  month  have  eminent  men  resigned  positions,  while  yet 
in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  which  they  have  once  worthily  and  honourably 
filled. 

Let  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  George's,  and  other  London  Hospitals, 
and  many  provincial  ones,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
It  is  useless  to  mention  names,  or  I  could  give  them  by  the  score,  of  men 
elected  for  life  to  hospital  appointments  who  have  resigned  them  whilst 
still  useful  and  vigorous,  not  from  any  necessity  or  compulsion,  "  but  as 
"  a  voluntary  and  graceful  deference  to  a  principle  of  which  they  have  ar- 
"  knowledged  the  force."  Not  only  so,  but  ancient  and  modem  hospitals 
are  making  laws  to  prevent  the  evils  of  which  I  complain. 
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At  the  great  Edinburgh  Infirmary  the  staff  are  elected  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Paddington,  a  hospital  most  ably  administered,  the 
governors  have  passed  a  law  fixing  fifteen  years  as  the  maximum  of  ser- 
vice, with  a  compulsory  resignation  at  sixty  years  of  age.  Other  charities 
have  followed  their  example.  When  will  the  spirit  of  these  desirable 
reforms  obtain  in  this  inland  town  ? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  resignation  of 
some  of  the  able  officers  of  the  General  Hospital  might  to  some  extent 
diminish  its  present  reputation. 

I  have  already  asked  if  this  reputation  is  entirely  deserved.  Even 
if  it  were,  the  advantage  to  the  public  of  a  more  rapid  rotation  of  medi- 
cal officers  would  more  than  counterbalance  any  possible  injury. 

The  General  Hospital,  having  no  consulting  appointments,  offers  no 
opportunity  for  an  honourable  retirement  to  men  who,  not  unnaturally, 
desire  to  retain  their  connection  with  such  an  institution 

But  paramount  public  interests  demand  self-abnegation  from  indivi- 
duals, and  in  exchange  for  a  possible  diminution  of  private  means  (which 
some  think  the  resignation  of  a  Hospital  appointment  would  involve) 
would  offer  them  the  tribute  of  an  unshaken  confidence  and  a  faithful 
praise. 

The  stapf  of  the  Hospital  is  instjfeicient.  That  is  to  say,  that 
however  ably  or  zealously  the  officers  might  work,,  their  number  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

It  was  said  of  the  late  eminent  and  conscientious  Dr.  Baly  "  that 
*'  he  was  so  exhausted  by  administering  what  is  called  relief  to  out-patients 
"  at  his  hospital,  that  he  fell  asleep  immediately  after  quitting  his  task." 

The  house  physician  and  surgeon  at  the  General  Hospital  are  often 
almost  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  more  important  duties  within 
the  Hospital,  fi-om  the  great  tax  on  their  energies  in  this  out-patient 
department.  Will  any  rational  man  consider  what  is  the  proper  number 
of  hospital  patients  as  the  charge  of  one  medical  officer  ?  Could  it  be 
100,  or  even  50  ? 

Is  it  in  the  power  of  one  man,  says  a  writer  in  an  eminent  medical 
journal,  to  prescribe  for  150  different  sick  people  in  the  course  of  three 
houi-s?  "  The  frequently  recurring  '  Eep,^  or  '  P^,'  may,  it  is  true,  do 
"  something  towards  easing  the  labour ;  but  who  dares  acknowledge  to 
"  himseK  how  often  these  hieroglyphics  have  been  scrawled  to  save  time 
"  and  thought,  and  to  lull  into  an  uneasy  torpor  a  conscience  not  quite 
"  callous  enough  to  turn  away  an  applicant  for  relief  with  a  flat  denial, 
"  and  yet  with  a  jcsuitical  twist  that  would  fain  self-justify  the  bad 
"  practices  of  a  bad  system." 

How  are  these  things  to  be  remedied  ? 

The  increase  of  paid  officers  is  unnecessary;  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  deserving  patients  is  unwise. 

lite  staff  of  the  Hospital  must  he  increased,  and  it  must  he  remodelled. 

All  future  appointments  should  he  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or 
at  the  very  most  for  fifteen. 

Such  a  plan  would  ensure  the  services  of  men  in  the  prime  of  vigour 
and  usefulness,  and  would  reflect  increased  advantages  upon  the  public, 
and  over  a  much  wider  field. 

The  staff  should  have  entire  charge  of  the  in-patient  department,  and 
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of  such  out-patients  as  are  discharged  from  the  Hospital  not  quite  cured, 
that  they  may  see  such  cases  to  the  end. 

Two  assistant  operating  surgeons  for  out-patients  should  he  appointed. 
It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  importance  of  this  step  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital,  in  a  modest  and  able 
pamphlet  written  by  an  accomplished  surgeon  of  this  town. 

If  such  a  step  was  necessary  in  1833,  when  the  in-patients  were 
1,503  and  the  out-patients  4,546,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary  now 
that  the  in-patients  have  nearly  doubled,  and  the  out-patients  increased 
five-fold? 

It  is  from  such  appointments,  which  have  now  become  almost  uni- 
versal, that  the  office  of  full  surgeon  should,  when  vacant,  be  .filled  up. 

The  advantage  both  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  public  resulting  from 
such  an  arrangement  must  be  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

An  obstetric  physician  and  surgeon  should  also  be  appointed. 

I  hope  it  may  some  time  be  possible  that  a  Lying-in  Department 
may  be  attached  to  the  General  Hospital,  the  patients  being,  of  course, 
attended  at  their  own  homes.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  female 
diseases  which  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  ordinaiy  out-patient  cases, 
but  require  separate  attention  and  peculiar  care.  Why  is  it  that  certain 
great  operations  for  female  diseases  are  never  performed  at  the  General 
Hospital  ?  The  charity  loses  honour  and  reputation  by  such  an  omis- 
sion. 

A  Dental  Surgeon,  and  perhaps  even  an  assistant  dental  surgeon,  should 
at  once  be  appointed. 

Jfow,  take  the  out-patients  of  last  year  (25,902),  and  observe  how 
very  much  better  they  would  have  been  treated  had  these  appointments 
been  made.  Deducting  the  renewed  tickets  from  the  above  figures,  the 
actual  number  of  out-patients,  according  to  the  returns,  was  24,650. . 

I^ow,  deduct  "teeth  extracted  3,285,"  cases  which  would  have  been 
ably  tended  by  the  dental  surgeon,  and  we  have  left  21,365.  Further, 
deduct  "  casualty  cases,"  "  small  amputations,"  wounds,  &c.,  and 
patients  relieved  by  trusses  (which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  assistant 
surgeons),  and  the  balance  of  patients,  chiefly  with  medical  diseases, 
would  be  brought  down  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  12,000  or 
14,000. 

How  axe  these  to  be  dealt  with  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  assis- 
tant physicians,  they  would  be  the  most  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of 
these  cases,  but,  in  Birmingham,  for  ob^dous  reasons,  that  is  impossible, 
and  I  therefore  suggest,  that  six  general  practitioners  should  be  ajyjjointed, 
by  the  name  of  ^^physicians'  assistants,"  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  years,  to 
take  cha/rge  of  these  cases,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  physicians  on  th^  staff- 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan. 

These  gentlemen  will  probably  have  been  able  pupils,  perhaps  also 
able  house  sm-geons  or  physicians.  As  to  their  qualifications  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  advance  in  medical  education  has  reduced  the  dis- 
tance between  ordinary  practitioners  and  regulai-  physicians,  and  undi  r 
the  present  system,  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  out-patient  work  is  pcrfonned  by 
the  house  physician  or  surgeon.  Tliey  would  probably  be  yoimg  men 
with  little  practice,  and  only  too  delighted  to  give  theii-  gratuitous  ser- 
vices to  such  an  institution.  It  is  the  fii'st-class  men  and  high  wranglers 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  one  year  wlio  become  the  examiners  and 
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moderators  of  the  years  ensuing.  Suppose  these  six  men  to  attend  daily 
at  the  Hospital,  carefully  to  prescribe  for  the  diseases  of  the  out-patients 
not  draughted  off  to  special  departments. 

The  Hospital  would  then  do  something  like  its  duty  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  progress. 

"What  a  magnificent  experience  it  would  be  for  the  practitioners, 
what  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  what  a  boon  to  the  patients  them- 
selves? 

Four  physician*  and  four  surgeons  form  now,  as  eighty  years  ago,  the 
staff  of  the  General  Hospital ! !  Do  the  public  knov  what  other  great 
hospitals  are  doing? 

Look  at  St.  Mary's,  Paddington.  It  is  but  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  our  General  Hospital,  but  it  has  six  physicians  and  six  surgeons, 
an  obstetric  physician,  an  opthahnic  surgeon,  an  aural  surgeon,  and  a 
dental  surgeon. 

Look  at  the  "Westminster  Hospital — also  smaller  than  our  own.  It 
has  three  physicians  and  three  assistant  physicians,  three  surgeons  and 
three  assistant  surgeons,  an  obstetric  physician,  and  a  surgeon  dentist. 

ProvLQcial  institutions  are  conducted  on  the  same  scale.  Look  at  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  about  as  large  as  our  own. 

It  has  three  consulting  physicians,  six  acting  physicians,  one  consul- 
ting surgeon,  six  acting  surgeons,  with  many  other  of&cers. 

Is  any  other  proof  needed  that  our  great  hospital  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  therefore  deserves  public  censure? 

I  have  occupied  much  of  your  space,  but  the  subject  is  a  vast  one, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  leave  much  unsaid.  Certain  matters  relating  to 
finance  and  management,  to  the  privileged  system,  and  the  election  of 
officers,  I  must  reserve  for  another  letter. 

Meanwhile,  I  most  firmly  but  respectfully  urge  upon  the  professional 
and  other  authorities  of  this  great  charity  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind. 
They  are  men  of  position  and  influence  in  society.  "Why  should  they  be 
held  in  check  by  the  fetters  of  exploded  traditions ;  why  should  they 
delay  improvements  until  they  are  forced  upon  them  by  pressure  from 
without  ? 

"With  all  its  faidts  we  love  it  still,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  mould  its 
management  more  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  an  advancing  age, 
and  with  the  exigencies  of  modem  civilisation. 

A  brave  man  struggling  with  adversity,"  says  the  old  adage,  "  is 
"  a  spectacle  for  the  gods." 

There  is  a  sight  nobler  still,  and  that  is  the  sight  of  a  great  public 
institution  reforming  itself. 

Let  these  suggestions  be  discussed,  not  with  intolerance,  or  anger,  or 
prejudice,  or,  above  all,  with  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives. 

Let  them  be  discussed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  in 
private  and  in  public,  at  the  social  table,  and  the  weekly  Board. 

That  from  discussion's  lip  may  fall 
The  truth,  which  working  strongly,  binds: 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 
To  close  the  interests  of  all. 


No.  VII. 
THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.-^rABx  III. 


I  PEESUME  that  all  persons  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think, 
mil  allow  that  indiscriminate  charity  is  a  very  serious  evil. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  or  medical  relief,  its  inevi- 
table tendency  is  to  demoralize  its  recipients,  and  to  destroy  those  habits 
of  manliness  and  self-dependence,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  good  govern- 
ment to  foster  and  encourage. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  patients  who 
receive  hospital  relief  in  this  town  have  no  right  whatever  to  that  which 
they  receive.  This  want  of  discrimination  not  only  tends  to  divert 
public  charity  from  proper  objects,  but  it  is  injurious  to  social  interests, 
and  is  a  gross  and  scandalous  wrong  to  the  great  body  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. The  authorities  of  a  properly-managed  hospital  have  never 
to  ask  in  vain  for  the  gratuitous  services  of  medical  men ;  they  too  often 
show  their  appreciation  of  those  services  by  allowing  persons  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  them  who  are  as  competent  to  pay  for  medical  advice  as 
the  hospital  authorities  themselves.  During  the  last  eight  years  the 
average  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in  Birmingham  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  has  been  about  £50,000  a  year.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  proper  application  of  these  funds  an  elaborate  system  is  prescribed 
by  our  laws.  There  is  a  central  Poor  Law  Board ;  there  are  certain 
divisional  commissioners ;  there  is  an  active  Local  Board  of  Guardians 
(a  great  deal  too  large),  and  there  are  several  Relieving  Officers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inquire  rigidly  iato  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  and 
to  gxant  relief  only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 

Not  only  so,  but  if  any  person  obtains  relief  by  false  pretences  he 
can  be  proceeded  against,  and  the  amount  recovered,  besides  rendering 
himself  liable  to  punishment  of  considerable  severity. 

Our  General  Hospital  is  now  spending  nearly  £10,000  a  yeai-,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  average  amount  expended  for  poor  relief  in  Birmingham. 

As  a  rule,  no  question  is  ever  asked,  no  jot  of  care  is  ever  taken,  that 
this  large  sum  of  money,  or  the  medical  relief — ^which  is  only  another 
name  for  it — is  wisely  or  judiciously  distributed. 

A  man  who  wants  a  Hospital  ticket  has  only  to  knock  loudly  enough 
at  a  Governor's  door  to  entitle  him  to  the  relief  he  desires ;  and,  although 
medical  officers  have  the  power  of  rejectiag  cases  which  they  believe  to 
be  unfit  objects  of  charity,  this  power  is  rarely,  if  ever  exercised. 

If  the  Hospital  were  fi'ee,  medical  officers  might  at  once  reject  such 
cases ;  but,  where  the  privileged  system  exists,  they  dai'o  not,  for  pos- 
sibly the  Governor  might  be  ofiended  if  the  patient  were  refused,  or 
questions  might  be  asked,  or  disagi-eeable  things  said,  or  anything  else, 
in  fact,  to  save  the  medical  officer  the  necessity  of  performing  a  painful 
but  pai-amount  duty. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  system  of  medical  relief  at  our  great 
hospitals  should  not  be  assimilated,  in  some  degi-ec,  to  the  system  of 
pecuniary  relief  afi'orded  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  ? 

Hospital  relief  is  designed  foi-  those  who  are  just  above  pauperism, 
and  just  bcloAV  the  capacity  for  paying  a  medical  man.  Such  incapacity 
may  arise  from  permanent  or  from  temporary  causes. 
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The  General  Hospital  should  at  once  appoint  a  special  officer  to 
inquire  into  these  causes,  and  no  case  except  of  extreme  urgency  should 
be  freely  admitted,  and  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ticket 
under  the  privileged  system,  until  this  officer  has  cei-ti&ed  that  the  appli- 
cant is  a  proper  object  of  chaiity. 

This  plan  is  so  simple  and-  so  effective  that  the  only  wonder  is  that 
it  has  not  been  adopted  before.  In  most  cases  a  few  questions  to  the 
patient  or  his  fiiends  (founded  on  some  prescribed  rules)  would  be  re- 
quired. Perhaps  one  in  twenty  or  one  in  thirty  would  need  further 
investigation. 

I  assimie  that  the  Hospital  authorities  are  not  desii'ous  of  adopting 
the  piinciple  laid  down  by  an  eminent  parochial  authority  (I  allude  to 
Mr.  Bumble),  who  discovered  that  the  gTcat  secret  of  out-patient  relief 
was  to  give  the  paupers  exactly  what  they  didn't  want,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  tired  of  coming.  I  therefore  fully  admit  that  when  the 
General  Hospital  has  enlarged  its  medical  staff,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
give  proper  attention  to  out-patients,  their  number  will  probably  increase. 
The  system  I  suggest,  abeady  working  well  in  the  metropolis,  will 
counteract  this  tendency,  will  ensure  the  proper  application  of  the  relief, 
and  will  protect  the  just  rights  of  medical  practitioners. 

Dimng  the  last  seven  years  several  enormous  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Hospital  funds. 

The  Aston  fete  produced  £2,527 ;  the  first  congTCgational  collection, 
£5,200;  the  second  congTegational  collection,  £3,500  j  the  festivals  of 
1858  and  1861,  £5,774; — ^that  is,  the  Hospital  has  received  in  these 
late  years  the  enormous  sum  of  £17,000,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sources  of  its  revenue. 

What  is  the  result  ?  "Why  that,  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  these 
large  additions  to  its  funds,  the  Hospital  is  in  debt  to  its  bankers  to  an 
amount  I  believe  exceeding  £4,000. 

Can  this  be  right  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  to  the  minds  of  men  of  busi- 
ness either  that  the  Hospital  funds  ai'e  mismanaged,  or  that  its  financial 
system  is  based  upon  error  ?    The  latter  is  the  real  reason. 

The  Hospital  financial  system  is  not  only  bad,  but  it  is  ruinous,  and  it 
must  at  once  be  considered  and  revised.  "When  the  Hospital  was  in  its 
infancy  it  was  conducted  entirely  on  the  privileged  system.  The  best  proof 
of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  1800,  the  number  of  out- 
patients was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  in-patients,  only 
amounting  to  405 ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  population  of  Birmingham 
increased,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  It  became  necessary  to  admit 
urgent  cases  of  many  kinds  without  tickets,  and  as  the  town  has  gone  on 
increasing,  and  accidents  have  multiplied,  so  many  of  these  cases  have  been 
admitted  that  last  year  the  number  of  in-patients  admitted  without  ticket, 
•  nearly  equalled  the  number  of  privileged  admissions,  whilst  the  free  out- 
ipatients  exceeded  the  privileged  out-patients  by  nearly  2,500. 

How  can  the  Hospital  be  free  from  debt,  whilst  it  is  at  one  and 
tthe  same  time  working  upon  two  different  principles  eutii-ely  inconsistent 
with  each  other. 

The  public  is  infonned  that  the  cost  of  each  in-patient  is  £2  18s.  6(1. 
IThe  Governors  were  asked  some  time  ago  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of 
'their  privileges,  on  the  ground  tluit  llic  cost  of  both  out  and  in-patients 
consideraljly  exceeded  tlie  nniount  of  llie  subscription. 
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How  is  the  cost  calculated  ?  Have  the  committee  any  data  what- 
ever on  which  their  opinions  are  based  ? 

If  a  governor  recommends  an  in-patient,  his  ticket  must  be  renewed 
at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks.  If  a  serious  accident  be  admitted  freely, 
the  patient  may  be  in  six  months,  or  even  twelve,  at  immense  cost  to 
the  charity.  These  patients,  I  am  informed,  are  all  mixed  up  together, 
and  then  the  average  is  taken. 

If,  then,  the  privileged  system  is  to  exist,  on  what  ground  do  the 
committee  call  upon  the  governors  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  their 
privileges,  until  they  have  first  shown  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  recommended  and  the  free  ? 

So  lamentably  is  the  present  system  working  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  that  whereas  twelve  years  ago,  2,460  in-patients  were  admitted 
vdth  a  subscription  list  of  £2,297;  last  year  only  2,612  in-patients 
were  admitted  with  a  subscription  list  of  £4,607.  As  every  additional 
subscription  involves  the  Hospital  in  additional  debt,  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion list  would  only  increase  the  di£S.culty. 

There  are  some  cases  where  a  simple  statement  of  facts  is  worth  a 
column  of  argument,  and  this  is  one  of  those  cases.  These  two  diverse 
systems  can  no  longer  be  earned  on  in  connection  with  each  other.  Two 
courses  are  open  to  the  managers  of  the  Hospital. 

First. — To  retain  the  privileged  system,  and  refuse  all  cases  (except 
those  of  extreme  urgency),  without  tickets.  This  plan  would  at  once 
free  the  Hospital  from  debt,  would  give  some  pleasant  patronage  to  its 
managers,  and  would,  at  least,  make  the  institution  a  respectable  relic  of 
antiquity. 

Seeond. — To  adopt  the  free  system  entirely,  to  uphold  the  principle 
now  in  force,  almost  universally,  in  the  great  metropolitan  hospitals, 
and  shatter  the  whole  fabric  of  privilege  to  its  base. 

This  plan  would  supply  the  wants  of  an  immense  and  increasing 
manufacturing  town,  and  effectually  minister  to  the  just  claims  of 
humanity.  On  such  a  system  the  Hospital  would  never  be  rich,  but  it 
would  never  be  poor;  its  entire  yearly  income  would,  of  course,  be 
spent,  but  it  would  be  spent  VTisely,  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  would  be  ensured.  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Hosi)ital  have  been  created  by  the  committee  them- 
selves. Why  put  by  money  by  thousands  of  pounds  to  build  new 
wings,  when  the  Hospital  cannot  pay  its  cuiTcnt  expenses  ?  The  day 
for  very  large  hospitals  has  already  passed.  All  thoughtful  medical 
men  are  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  a  veiy  large  hospital  is  a 
serious  evil.  Every  enlightened  man  in  the  medical  profession  has  come 
to  see  that  the  aggregation  of  numerous  persons  (particularly  after  sur- 
gical operations)  under  one  roof  is  productive  of  e^•ils,  the  magnitude  of 
wliich  is  unhappily  scarcely  known  to  the  public.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  the  column  in  Miss  Kightiugalc's  registration  scheme, 
devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  cases  of  the  diseases  engendered  m 
hospitals  and  caused  hy  them,  be  faithfully  filled  up,  the  hospital  system 
of  England  would  be  entirely  remodelled.  I  will  only  say  here  that  a 
certain  gi'cat  operation  has  been  notoriously  more  successful  in  the  minor 
charities  of  London  than  in  the  vast  hospitals,  and  that  the  first  surgi-on 
in  Eranco  lias  recently  performed  it  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  rather  thnn 
expose  liis  patients  to  the  necessary  evils  incidental  to  his  clinical  ho«- 
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pital  in  that  city.  The  wider  diffusion  of  General  Sospitals  and  the 
cm-tailnient  of  special  ones  is  the  truest  economy.  Self-interest,  paity 
prejudice,  professional  jealousy,  inane  traditions,  will  often  resolve  the 
question  one  way.  The  public  welfare  will  often  resolve  it  after  a  very 
different  fashion. 

I  have  ali-eady  advocated,  as  earnestly  as  I  could,  the  more  frequent 
rotation  of  medical  officers.  It  is  just  as  important  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  charity  that  the  members  of  the  managing  committee  should  more 
frequently  ie  changed.  Of  the  eighteen  persons  who  formed  that  com- 
mittee last  year,  half  have  held  office  for  nearly  twenty  years,  some  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards.  Is  it  likely  that  reforms  will  ever  be  suggested 
by  those  who  have  grown  up  amongst  the  abuses  of  which  I  complain  ? 
At  least  a  third  of  the  committee  (those  who  have  most  neglected  its 
meetings)  should  retire  annually,  and  not  be  eligible  for  re-election.  This 
system  already  works  admirably  at  other  local  institutions.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  should  be  elected  for  at  least  one  year.  It  is  comical  to 
think  that  the  only  office  in  which  permanence  is  essential  should  here  be 
the  only  one  which  is  subject  to  repeated  change.  The  auditors  should  be 
chosen  fi-om  the  general  body  of  governors.  At  present  the  extraordinary 
farce  is  annually  played  of  electing  auditors,  both  of  whom  are  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  the  institution,  being  members  of  its  committee, 
and  one  of  whom  is  actually  its  treasurer.  No  one  doubts  the  ability  or 
the  highmindedness  of  these  gentlemen,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Three  or  four  is  about  the  average  attendance  of  non-medical  men  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Hospital  Committee — but  how  can  the  attendance 
be  greater  ?  By  some  stupid  law,-  while  the  House  Committee  are  not 
required  to  meet  more  than  once  a  month,  the  General  Committee  are 
bound  to  assemble  in  weekly  Board.  If  they  attended  monthly,  or  even 
quarterly,  their  attention  might  be  directed  to  matters  of  the  deepest 
importance ;  as  it  is,  their  attention  is  diverted  from  such  matters  by 
trumpery  details  of  domestic  concern. 

There  is  another  matter  of  graver  importance  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  the  custom  bg  which  the  medical  officers  of  a  charity  taJce  their 
seats  at  the  managing  Board. 

The  interests  of  medical  men  are  very  often  entii-ely  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  charity  they  serve.  Can  any  system  be  more 
abominable  than  that  by  which  the  medical  officers  of  an  institution  are 
at  the  same  time  its  masters  ?  It  is  time  that  this  great  evil  was  looked 
steadily  in  the  face ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  that  goes  wrong  in 
hospital  administration.  "  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France." 
On  the  Continent,  generally,  such  a  custom  is  unknown ;  in  London  its 
opposite  is  all  but  universal.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hodgson  made  an 
emphatic  declaration  "that  during  the  whole  twenty  years  he  had  been 
**  surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  the  responsibility  of  everything  not  manage- 
"  able  by  the  meanest  capacity,  had  devolved  upon  him."  Is  it  to 
obtain  practice,  or  to  retain  influence  that  medical  officers  attend  manag- 
ing boards?  In  the  future  constitution  of  committees  of  management 
let  medical  officera  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Tlioy  may  rest 
assured  that  many  important  (juestions  will  be  discussed  more  freely 
when  they  are  gone.  Of  course  their  opinion  will  be  often  desired.  Of 
course  they  will  often  have  suggestions  to  make.    When  this  is  the 
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case  lot  them  coiitVr  with  tlie  Crenoral  Committee ;  theii-  suggestions  and 
theii'  opinions  will  alike  be  tivated  with  respect  and  eonsideration. 

There  is  another  matter  which  a  sense  of  public  dutj'  obliges  mc  to 
meution,  but  which  I  approach  with  difficulty  imd  with  pain.  How  is  it 
that  in  all  the  greater  institutions  of  this  town,  either  at  the  present 
moment  or  at  a  time  not  veiy  remote,  some  of  the  medical  officers  arc, 
or  hare  been,  on  teims  of  the  bitterest  personal  animosity  with  each 
other  ?  I  am  thankful  that  at  this  time,  at  any  rate,  our  General  Hos- 
pital merits  no  censiu-e  in  this  particuliu-. 

But  how  can  consiiltations  be  held,  or  hospital  work  efficiently  car- 
ried on,  if  the  medical  officers  have  not  at  least  an  appearance  of  good 
feeling  amongst  themselves  ?  God  forbid  that  I  shoiild  cast  reflections 
upon  any  medical  man.  I  know  that  the  family  doctor  is  deservedly 
esteemed.  I  know  when  the  father  is  stricken  with  fever,  or  the 
mother  is  in  danger,  or  the  child  is  dying,  with  what  anxious  suspens<, 
his  footfall  is  listened  for,  how  piteously  his  face  is  scanned.  I  knoM 
Avhat  consolation  there  is  in  his  kindly  assurance,  what  comfort  in  hi> 
smile.  I  reverence  his  magnificent  profession,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  capable  of  developing  every- 
thing that  is  noble  in  himianity  And  it  is  because  I  contrast  thes^ 
thing's  with  what  I  have  said  before  that  I  stand  amazed  when  I  hear 
of  the  unseemly  and  miserable  disputes  of  which  we  all  know  too  much. 

Oh !  Gentlemen,  gentlemen — ^you  are  men  of  position  and  attain- 
ments, you  are  members  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profession;  pereonal 
feeling's  miist  give  way  to  the  comfort  of  patients  and  the  common  weal. 
Siu-ely  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  from  you  than 
the  petulance  of  schoolboys  and  the  hatred  of  partisans. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  ctdl  attention  to  the  mode  of  election  of  the  medi- 
cal officers.  There  is  a  pleasing  fiction  that  when  a  vacancy  is  declaml 
it  is  open  to  all  the  world.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  appoint- 
ment be  not  ali'eady  virtually  given  away,  some  one  has  at  least  got  an 
inkling  of  the  retiring  officer's  intended  resignation  in  time  to  organise 
his  committee  and  matui-e  his  plans.  The  election  of  a  stranger,  however 
influential  his  position  or  brilliant  his  abilities,  thus  becomes  impossible, 
and  even  amongst  local  men  the  appointments  are  positively  liniited  to 
those  who  can  aftbrd  to  thi'ow  away  £600  or  £700  in  a  contested  elec- 
tion. 

This  system  is  degrading  to  the  candidates,  injmious  to  pubUc 
interests,  fatal  to  the  Hospital  reputation.  I  have  only  space  to  indicate 
a  reform.  Either  the  appointments  must  be  vested  in  some  species  of 
boai'd,  to  be  chosen  with  extreme  care ;  or  canvassing,  either  by  candi- 
dates or  theii-  agents,  must  be  an  absolute  disqualification. 

I  now,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the  General  Hospital.  I 
earnestly  entreat  its  managers  to  recognise  at  once  the  principle  of  medi- 
cal education,  and  to  organise,  in  all  the  Hospital  departments,  an 
immediate  and  thorough  refonn. 

I  have  told  them  nothing  of  which  they  are  not  aware.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  call  attention  only  to  those  graver  objections  to  the 
medical  and  financial  achninistration  which  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  no 
possible  refutation. 

Thirtv  years  ago  an  unwise  and  tmgenerous  refusal  to  increase  tne 
medical  staff  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  foimdation  of  the 
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Queen's  Hospital  and  College.  The  men  who  perpetrated  that  act  of 
retrogression  are  now  white  with  age ;  but  there  are  happily  some  men 
on  the  Committee  of  Management  more  far-sighted  than  they. 

Surely  what  the  public  interest  imperatively  demands  will  not  again 
be  denied.  If  it  be  so,  what  I  have  here  urged  calmly,  and  I  hope 
^^dth  moderation,  may  be  brought  vehemently  under  the  notice  of  the 
authoiities  of  this  and  other  institutions  through  the  medium  of  a  Hos- 
pital Reform  Association. 


3sro.  VIII. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— Pabt  I. 


"  Wlieu  shall  the  hateful  namoa  of  parties  cease, 
Aud  factiouH  souls  be  wearied  into  peace  7" 

Deyden. 


It  is  now  nearly  twenty -four  years  since  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this 
town  addressed  a  forcible  and  temperate  letter  to  "James  Thomas  Law, 
"  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,"  on  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing a  Clinical  Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

That  letter  (apart  from  any  personal  considerations)  conclusively 
showed  the  need  of  a  second  hospital  in  this  place.  It  showed  that  the 
only  existing  General  Hospital  was  insuificient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  rapidly-extending  population,  and  was  utterly  unequal  to  the  known 
exigencies  of  medical  education. 

The  scheme  was  opposed  by  some  persons  (as  the  scheme  for  erecting 
the  General  Hospital  had  been  opposed  eighty  years  before),  but  in  the 
year  1 840  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  was  erected  on  one  of 
the  best  and  healthiest  sites  in  Birmingham. 

Probably  no  institution  was  ever  founded  on  principles  more  Catholic, 
or  under  circumstances  which  gave  greater  promise  of  a  vigorous  and 
beneficent  career. 

An  oration  was  delivered  upon  laying  the  foundation  stone,  and  so 
geometrically  laid  and  skilfully  squared  was  that  stone  said  to  be,  "  that 
' '  it  might  well  serve  as  an  emblem  of  the  fortunes  of  the  future  iustitution ; 
"  of  its  stability  as  a  temple  of  learning  as  well  as  mercy,  of  the  rectitude 
"  of  its  administration,  of  the  permanency  of  the  blessings  it  would  be  able 
"  to  dispense." 

What  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  of  its  founders  who  still  survive; 
as  they  reflect  upon  its  past  history  ?  What  a  catalogue  of  desires  un- 
accomplished, and  of  hopes  imfulfilled ! 

Many  a  poor  man  and  woman  holds  this  gi-cat  hospital  in  grateful, 
even  in  affectionate,  remembrance ;  many  a  former  student  bears  willing 
testimony  to  priceless  advantages  derived  within  its  walls ;  but  which  of 
its  fiiends  can  think  of  its  past  administration  without  pain  ? 

Immense  personal  labour  rendered  ungnidgingly,  self-denying  devo- 
tion almost  Quixotic,  have  alike  been  rendered  nugatory  for  want  of  the 
commoner  attributes  of  prudence  and  discretion. 

What  difficulties  and  dangers,  what  rival  personal  interests  constantly 
in  collision,  what  utter  want  of  comprehension  of  the  best  understood 
principles  of  business,  what  unsound  ad-\dce,  what  inefficient  organisation. 

With  nothing  orderly  but  disorder,  nothing  fixed  but  unccitainty, 
nothing  regular  but  misnile,  notliing  lawful  but  lawlessness,  nothiiii,' 
constant  but  change,  the  Queen's  Hospital  administration  has  exhibited 
during  these  twenty-tliree  years  such  fatal  signs  of  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity that  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  retains  even  that  degree  of  pubhc 
confidence  it  still  possesses  and  deserves. 
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Many  of  my  remarks  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  General 
Hospital  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  of  the  Queen's,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  particulaiiy  those  relating  to  the  necessity  for  adopting 
the  free  system,  the  impossibility  of  working  the  institution  without 
constant  debt  so  long  as  the  fi-ee  system  and  the  privileged  system  are 
combined,  and  the  admission  of  patients  who  are  improper  objects  of  hos- 
pital reHef. 

I  desii-e,  therefore,  to  consider  in  this  and  in  the  following  letter : — 
(1), — The  relation  between  the  Queen's  Hospital  and  College,  and 

some  of  the  results  of  that  relation. 
(^2). — Some  of  the  Hospital  Laws  and  Eegulations,  and  how  far 

they  have  been  observed. 
^3), — Some  matters  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  this  Hos- 
pital. 

I  will  not  touch  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  upon  the  nature 
of  its  relations  with  the  Queen's  College.  Some  modem  Hercules  may 
yet,  I  trust,  be  able  to  cleanse  that  Augean  stable,  and  enable  it,  after 
some  necessary  interval,  to  redeem  something  of  the  promise  of  its 
prime. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1843,  the  Koyal  School  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, in  Birmingham,  became  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  College.  In  their  charter  of  incorporation  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  Queen's  Hospital. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June,  1 847,  the  College  obtained  a  supplemental  charter. 
By  this  charter  the  old  corporation,  together  with  certain  other  individuals, 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Principal  and  Council  of  the 
"  Queen's  College,  Birmingham."  This  charter  set  out,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  Principal,  Vice-Principal,  and  Council,  had  assisted  in 
erecting,  by  means  of  public  and  private  donations  and  benefactions,  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  wherein  the  students  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
said  College  were  receiving  from  the  several  professors,  physicians,  and 
surgeons  attached  to  the  College  and  Hospital,  clinical  instruction.  It 
then  gave  power  to  the  Principal  and  Council  of  the  Queen's  College,  and 
their  successors,  to  hold  property — not  on  their  own  behalf  only,  but  on 
that  of  the  Queen's  Hospital — ^to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  annual 
value  of  £2,500.  It  authorised  the  appointment  of  two  members  of  the 
Queen's  Hospital  Cormnittee,  as  well  as  the  senior  physician  and  senior 
surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  on  the  College  Council. 

It  further  vested  in  such  Council  the  power  of  appointing  the  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  and  it  provided  that  the 
fees  from  students  in  attendance  at  the  Hospital  should  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Queen's  College  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, legalising,  however,  the  paying  over  such  portion  of  the  fees,  as  the 
Council  should  think  fit,  to  such  medical  and  surgical  officers  as  were 
engaged  in  the  actual  duties  of  professors  of  the  College,  and  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital. 

Now  it  would  seem  doubtful  how  far  any  charter  could  give  power 
to  the  Council  of  the  Qut;en's  College  to  elect  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  without  the  consent  of  the  governors  of  the  latter. 

Ina.smuch,  however,  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital  itself 
gave  the  then  Council  of  the  College  such  power, — that  point  (although 
thf  Council  was  subsequently  extended)  need  not  now  be  raised. 
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In  1854  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  £1,500.,  consisting  of  lega- 
cies and  donations  given  or  left  by  the  benevolent  for  the  use  of  the 
Hospital  was  lying  in  a  Birmingham  Bank  in  the  names  of  the  Principal 
and  Council  of  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  Queen's  Hospital. 

The  authorities  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  actually  allowed  the  Council 
of  the  College,  which  was  then  deeply  in  debt,  to  commit  the  unpardon- 
able irregularity  of  taking  away  from  the  charity  this  large  sum  of 
money,  and  converting  it  to  the  use  of  their  own  institution.  It  is  true 
the  amount  was  secured  by  mortgage  upon  part  of  the  College  buildings, 
but  whether  these  buildings  (prior  charges  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion) are  anything  like  a  sufficient  security  for  the  money  is  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

At  any  rate,  the  Hospital  is  quite  unable,  although  itself  deeply  in 
debt,  to  recover  the  principal,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  applications, 
and  extreme  difficulty,  that  it  has  even  obtained  the  interest  on  the 
loan. 

This  transaction  is  additionally  reprehensible  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  were  the  most  active  members  of  the 
College  Council. 

But  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  who  are  the  present  Trustees  of 
the  Queen's  Hospital  who  appear  to  have  taken  so  little  care  of  the  Hos- 
pital property. 

Now  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital 
were  four  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  only  survivors  are  a  well-known 
diocesan  chancellor,  and  an  equally  well  known  Birmingham  surgeon,  The 
trust  vested  in  these  gentlemen  has  never  been  transferred  to  the  Prin- 
cipal and  Council  of  the  Queen's  College ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  any  serious  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  security  on  which  the 
£1,500  has  been  invested,  these  two  gentlemen  can  be  made  personally 
responsible,  and  obliged  to  refund  the  amount. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  supple- 
mental charter  (as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  laws)  was,  that  all  students' 
fees  (after  payment  of  the  medical  officers)  should  go  to  the  Hospital.  ■ 

Up  to  the  granting  of  this  charter  the  whole  of  the  students'  fees 
had  been  regularly  paid  over.  From  that  time  up  to  the  year  ]  855  these 
fees  (after  deducting  a  sum  of  £25  to  each  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
officers)  were  also  paid  over  to  the  Hospital. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  1855  the  Council  of  the  College,  whose 
only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  get  money,  actually  made  a  proposition  to 
the  Hospital  Committee  that  they  should  aid  the  College  by  foregoing 
their  just  claim  to  the  pupils'  fees  ?— that  is,  that  they  should  give  up  a 
sum  of  money  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  at  the  Queen's  College. 

The  Committee  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  actually  passed  a  resolution 
sanctioning  the  misappropriation  of  these  fees. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  Hospital  Committee,  ten  months  after- 
wards, rescinded  this  outrageous  resolution,  and  applied  for  the  balance 
of  the  money  owing. 

The  course  then  pursued  by  the  Council  was  at  once  novel  and  inge- 
nious. The  amount  owing  for  fees  accumulated  from  the  1st  of  October, 
185G  to  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  was  £336.  The  Council  having  obtained 
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a  written  consent  from  the  medical  officers  to  take  £150  of  this  sum, 
passed  a  resolution  that  £330  should  be  paid  them,  and  then  handed 
over  the  difference  of  £180  to  the  College. 

The  further  sum  of  £106  16s.  was  also  due  to  the  Hospital  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1859,  after  deducting  a  large  sum  alleged  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  medical  officers  ;  but  this  sum  has  never  been  paid  over, 
and  no  students'  fees  since  that  time  have  been  accounted  for  to  the  Hos- 
pital Committee. 

Here,  again,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire — Whose  duty  was  it  to 
have  seen  to  the  proper  application  of  these  fees  ?  The  imposition  of  a 
special  duty  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Council  to  receive  tliem  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hospital  would  appear  to  constitute  a  special  trust  in  such 
Treasurer.  The  representatives  of  the  late  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  hand  over  the  money  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Hospital  authorities.  The  present  Treasurer  will,  doubtless, 
also  be  gladly  responsible  for  the  fees  accumulated  since  his  appointment 
to  that  office. 

In  short,  the  connection  of  the  Hospital, which  always  possessed  cer- 
tain elements  of  stability,  with  the  College  which  possessed  none,  has 
always  been  prejudicial  to  the  former ;  but,  whether  the  Hospital  should 
be  absolutely  severed  from  a  connection  which  once  promised  so  well,  is 
a  matter  not  to  be  decided  without  the  gravest  consideration.  One 
thing,  however,  is  essential.  It  must  have  its  own  government,  and  an 
entirely  independent  administration. 

The  fundamental  regulations,  originally  drawn  up  and  adopted  for 
the  use  of  the  institution,  are  liberal  and  comprehensive. 

From  motives  which,  no  doubt,  were  at  the  time  considered  just,  the 
Hospital  put  itself  a  good  deal  under  the  domination  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  School  of  Medicine  ;  otherwise  these  regulations  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise. 

The  promoters  wisely  recognised  the  principle  of  limiting  the  tenure 
of  office  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  ten  years^  eligible  once,  however, 
for  re-election. 

They  saw  the  necessity  of  appointing  assistant  physicians  and  sur- 
geons j  they  recognised  the  principle  of  adding  a  dispensary  to  their  out- 
patient department ;  they  made  special  provisions  for  supplying  relief  to 
prudent  and  industrious  persons  (who  were  unable  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  regular  medical  advice)  on  payment  of  small  sums  of  money.  They 
^made  arrangements  for  attending  lying-in  women  at  their  own  homes; 
.above  all,  they  specially  provided  for  the  delivery  of  clinical  lectures  to 
tthe  students  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospital. 

They  recognised,  at  the  outset,  and — by  the  subsequent  appointment 
fof  special  officers,  by  the  compulsory  retirement  of  non-attending  raem- 
Ibers  of  the  general  committee,  by  the  establishment  of  children's  wards, 
jand  other  reforms  of  the  greatest  importance — they  have  still  further 
rrecognised  the  principle  of  progressive  improvement,  and  the  real  wants 
cof  a  large  manufacturing  town. 

At  the  present  moment  the  administration  is  getting  into  the  hands 
■  of  wiser  and  abler  men. 

These  gentlemen  have  only  to  say  to  the  public — "  Our  task  is  a 
"  serious  and  difficult  one.    Wc  have  to  struggle  not  only  against  a  bad 
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"  system,  and  more  or  less  acknowledged  abuses,  but  against  a  legacy  of 
*'  misrule ;  against  the  cflFects  of  years  of  mismanagement  and  of  incom- 
"  potent  administration.  Give  us  time  to  organise  a  better  system,  to 
"  establish  our  own  government,  to  repeal  any  laws  that  may  be  bad,  to 
"  enforce  those  which  are  good.  Meanwhile,  do  not  condemn  us  for  the 
"  faults  of  our  predecessors,  but  aid  us  with  a  liberal  hand."  Such  an 
appeal  to  the  public  will  never  be  made  in  vain. 


]sro.  IX. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— Paet  II. 


No  enemy  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  could  wish  to  inflict  a  severer 
punishment  upon  those  persons  who  have  mismanaged  it,  than  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  extract  some  system  or  order  from  that  vast 
mass  of  laws,  amended  laws,  regulations,  bye-laws,  and  amended  bye- 
laws,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  institution  are  supposed  to  be 
regulated. 

Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  Queen's  Hospital  Committee  have,  for 
some  years,  been  sustaining  the  various  parts  of  the  great  comedy  of 
"  How  not  to  do  it,"  with  marvellous  ability  and  success.  Alas !  there 
are  some  tragic  elements  in  that  sort  of  comedy,  and  the  public  look 
askance  at  it,  and,  like  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  "  with  great  dispositions  to  cry.'' 

Now  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital  provided  that  the  Hos- 
pital Committee  should  consist  of  five  ex-officio  members,  and  of  not 
fewer  than  twelve  or  more  than  twenty  persons,  elected  by  the  Gover- 
nors. 

They  also  provided  that  no  law  should  be  altered  or  abrogated 
without  the  consent  of  the  Queen's  College  Council,  and  that  the  Council 
should  elect  the  medical  officers,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Hospital. 

The  Supplemental  Charter  of  the  College  was,  to  some  extent,  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital ;  but,  assuming  that 
it  could  supersede  these  laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  Hospital  Gover- 
nors, it  occasioned  certain  important  alterations.  It  vested  the  future 
property  of  the  Hospital  in  the  Principal  and  Council  of  the  Queen's 
College,  instead  of  in  the  four  trustees.  It  continued  the  power 
already  given  to  the  Council  to  elect  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Hospital,  but  remitted  the  proviso  which  required  that  such  election 
sliould  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Governors.  It  was  silent, 
however,  as  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  any  alteration  in  the  Hos- 
pital laws,  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Hospital  Committee.  Clear- 
ly, then,  it  was  intended  that,  except  in  the  points  of  change  indicated 
by  the  Charter,  the  Hospital  was  to  be  managed  according  to  its  funda- 
mental laws.  But  in  the  year  1850  these  laws  were  changed.  Who 
changed  them?  Certainly,  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  (the  only 
persons  having  authority  in  such  a  matter)  were  not  responsible  for  the 
alterations. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  illegal  changes  was  to  pitchfork 
all  the  ex-officio  members  of  the  Queen's  College  Council  into  the  Hos- 
pital Committee. 
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When  I  say  that  amongst  these  ex-officio  members  are  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  the  public  will  judge  of  the  fitness  of  this 
illegal  alteration. 

Many  more  changes  of  more  or  less  importance  were  introduced  by 
the  same  unknown  authority,  and  the  joke  is  legalised  by  a  species  of 
certificate,  dated  "  Queen's  College  Library,  Nov.  30,  1850,"  signed  by 
four  members  of  the  College  Council,  sanctioning  the  new  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations. 

No  doubt  it  was  gratifying  to  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  to 
reflect  that  the  alterations,  however  illegal,  were  sanctioned  by  these 
four  gentlemen  ;  but  if  they  took  upon  themselves  to  legislate  for  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  kindness  to  have  erased  the  fundamental  law  which  declared  the 
institution  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Governors,  as  also  that  which 
bound  the  Committee  to  see  that  the  fundamental  rules  were  duly 
observed. 

The  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, can  only  be  legally  elected  by  the  College. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Council  have  power  only  to 
make  bye-laws  for  regulating  the  election  of  some  of  their  own  oficers. 

It  was,  however,  in  1850,  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
waning  popularity  of  the  Hospital,  that  the  Governors  should  have  a 
voice  in  these  elections. 

"  How  not  to  do  it,"  was  then  being  performed  almost  daily  both  at 
the  College  and  the  Hospital. 

A  bye-law  was  passed  by  the  College  Council  (not  in  any  way  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  their  own  officers,  and,  therefore,  of  course  illegal), 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  Hospital  should 
be  voted  for  by  the  Governors,  and  aftewards  elected  by  the  College 
Council. 

Another  bye-law,  regulating  the  election  of  medical  officers,  but  also 
illegal,  was  then  in  force,  and  had  been  previously  acted  upon,  but, 
nevertheless,  two  physicians  were  elected  under  the  new  bye-law  before 
the  old  one  had  been  repealed. 

Even  this  is  not  all.    The  chairman  of  the  special  board  of  Gover- 
nors assembled  to  nominate  these  physicians,  sent  a  formal  communica- 
tion to  the  College  Council,  announcing  that  they  had  been  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  amended  bye-law,  whereas  they  could  only  have 
tbeen  nominated  even  if  the  bye-law  had  been  legal  j  the  Council  only 
!  having  power  to  elect. 

Again,  when  the  memorable  contest  for  the  vacant  surgeonship  took 
jplaoe  in  1858,  two  gentlemen  were  illegally  appointed  to  the  one 
vacancy. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  joint  appointment,"  says  the  College  report 
of  1858,  "  an  alteration  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital 
"  has  been  rendered  necessary."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such 
alteration  has  never  been  made,  and  the  point  is  of  some  importance 
now  that  people  are  asking  who  is  the  senior  surgeon  at  the  Hospital, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  College  Council  Board  ?  We 
iiavc  seen  that  the  College  Council  have  power  to  appoint  the  medical 
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and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital.  There  is  no  special  law  which 
gives  them  power  to  appoint  consulting  physicians  and  consulting  sur- 
geons. There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Hospital,  which 
permits  physicians  and  surgeons,  distinguished  by  merit  or  long  service, 
to  be  appointed,  in  case  of  resignation^  to  that  office. 

The  power  to  appoint  consulting  officers  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  Council 
of  the  College,  yet  the  Hospital  Committee  have  just  exercised  that 
power  themselves. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  late  Senior  Surgeon  was  entitled,  by  every 
qualification  of  merit  and  long  service,  to  such  an  appointment;  but, 
even  supposing  the  Hospital  Committee  had  power  to  make  such  an 
election,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have,  how  did  they  get  over  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  "  in  case  of  resignation  ?" 

It  so  happened  that  the  gentleman  appointed,  not  only  held  office 
for  the  extreme  period  allowed  by  the  laws,  but  (owing  doubtless  to  an 
error)  he  held  office  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  months  beyond  that 
time. 

This  gentleman  is  the  only  surgeon  ever  connected  with  the  Hospital 
who  could  not  possibly  by  the  fundamental  laws  have  been  appointed 
consulting  surgeon,  and  consequently  he  has  been  appointed  to  that 
office. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  charitable  institution  in  this  place 
which  appears  to  have  a  legal  adviser  as  an  authorised  officer,  should  be 
the  institution  whose  laws  have  been  most  constantly  and  systematically 
violated. 

The  investments  of  money  directed  by  law  to  be  made  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees,  and  of  moneys  which  the  Principal  and  Council  of  the 
College  were  subsequently  authorised  to  hold,  have  been  illegally  made 
in  the  names  of  different  Governors  of  the  Hospital. 

Many  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  fundamental  laws  have 
never  been  carried  xjut ;  some  have  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  ;  meetings 
are  either  not  held  at  all,  or  riot  at  the  times  prescribed  ;  minutes  have 
been  often  not  taken,  or  not  properly  signed.  Some  of  the  offices  ori- 
ginally constituted  do  not  now  exist  j  for  others  there  are  vacancies 
which  are  not  filled  up.  Some  of  the  medical  officers  hold  appointments 
in  other  institutions  contrary  to  special  enactment ;  others  perform  duties 
not  within  their  province ;  others  are  not  allowed  to  perform  duties 
which  strictly  appertain  to  them. 

And  thus  it  is  that  an  institution  containing  so  many  elements  of 
greatness  has  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  full  measure  of  public  confi- 
dence which  I  hope  it  may  speedily  regain. 

The  Queen's  Hospital  is  still  in  debt  to  an  amount,  I  believe,  exceed- 
ing £5,000  ;  and  as  the  annual  subscriptions  are  nevertheless  increasing, 
it  is  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  the  mixed  system  of  freedom 
and  privilege  is  unsound ;  and  wdth  regard  to  the  admission  of  patients 
who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  are  not  fit  for  hospital  relief,  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  straightforwardness  to  state  in  their  last  report,  that  "  a 
"  large  number  of  patients  have,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  been 
"  admitted  who  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Hospital,  and,  conse- 
"  quently,  a  large  number  have  been  deprived  of  that  relief  which  a  resi- 
"  deuce  within  its  walls  would  have  afforded." 
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No  one  can  complain  that  there  has  not  been  a  suflSciently  rapid 
rotation  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  institution.  Tn  this  respect  it 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grave  tenacity  of  office  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  older  hospital. 

An  eminent  lawyer  is  reported  to  have  comforted  himself  upon  his 
death-bed  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  won  many  causes  he  ought  to 
have  lost,  and  had  lost  many  he  ought  to  have  won,  and,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  justice  had  been  done. 

The  public  may  derive  similar  satisfaction  from  remarking  the  con- 
trast I  have  above  indicated. 

The  General  Hospital  having  four  physicians  on  its  staff,  has  had 
the  services  of  twenty-two  gentlemen  during  a  period  of  eighty  years ; 
the  Queen's,  having  three  physicians  on  its  staff,  has  had  the  services  of 
seventeen  physicians  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

Of  these  seventeen  gentlemen  two  died  at  their  post ;  two  or  three 
more  never  came  near  the  institution  they  were  elected  to  serve,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  remainder  resigned  their  office  after  a  short  tenure, 
from  a  just  discontent  and  from  embittered  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration. 

The  unhappy  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  physician  will  come  forward  to  supply  the  vacancy  so  long 
existing  at  the  Queen's  Hospital. 

This  great  institution  might  be  made  second  to  none  in  the  Midland 
district,  if  only  it  could  be  competently  administered.  How  many  phy- 
sicians are  there,  both  in  this  town  and  elsewhere,  of  position  and 
eminence,  who  would  give  hundreds  of  pounds  to  hold  a  good  hospital 
appointment,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  even  of  the  most  moderate  attain- 
ments who  will  offer  himself  for  this,  or  seek  an  appointment  for  which 
he  has  only  to  hold  up  his  hand. 

Mark  one  of  the  results  of  such  a  state  of  things  : — The  out-patients 
of  the  Queen's  Hospital  amount  to  about  17,000  a-year.  Of  these  let 
us  say  11,000  or  1  2,000  are  medical  cases.  The  purely  medical  staff 
consists  of  three  physicians  and  one  assistant  physician ;  each  of  the 
former  attending  two  days  a  week  at  the  Hospital.  At  the  present 
moment,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  physicianships  is  vacant.  AH  the 
out-patients  attending  on  two  days  in  each  are  consequently  remitted  to 
house  surgeon  and  pupils 

Another  of  the  physicians  is  absent  from  home,  taking  the  necessary 
recreation  he  so  well  deserves  ;  in  the  meantime  (the  assistant  physician 
being  absent)  his  patients  also  are  attended  by  the  house  surgeon  and 
pupils.  That  is  to  say,  two  thirds  of  the  medical  out-patients  of  the 
Hospital  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance  the  public 
expect  them  to  receive. 

No  doubt  the  House  Surgeon  is  a  most  competent  officer,  but  his 
duties  are  inside  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

Surely,  I  need  not  again  urge  upon  the  public  to  consider  how  great 
a  wrong  this  system  involves  to  the  medical  practitioners,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  patients  themselves. 

Look  at  the  matter  in  another  light.  Supposing  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  the  authorities  of  the  General  Hospital  should  come  to 
think  that  their  system  is  not  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  and 
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were  to  enlarge  their  medical  staff,  where  would  the  physicians  then  be 
found  for  the  Queen's  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital,  or  the  Dis- 
pensary 1 

Additional  reflection  on  these  matters  has  only  strengthened  my 
opinion  that  the  appointment  of  competent  general  medical  practitioners 
is  the  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

With  an  efficient  administration,  there  is  yet  every  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Queen's  Hospital. 

Its  former  managers,  even  the  worst  of  them,  have  been  sensible  of 
its  deficiencies  and  regretted  them.  Its  present  managers,  I  am  informed, 
are  prepared  to  make  the  same  admissions  and  to  suggest  many  reforms. 
These  reforms  must  be  comprehensive  and  complete.  The  day  for  tinker- 
ing is  past. 

The  celebrated  saying  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  Surgeon  to  the  General 
Hospital,  that  the  whole  system  of  that  institution  was  like  "  a  baby- 
"  house  built  up  by  children  with  a  pack  of  cards,  draw  one  card  out  and 
"the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground,"  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Queen's. 

There  was  never  a  more  splendid  opportunity  than  the  present  for 
progressive  improvements  in  Hospital  administration. 

In  the  warfare  of  politics  there  is  a  lull  almost  approaching  to  a  settled 
calm.  It  is  but  30  years  ago  that  this  town  rang  with  the  three  well- 
known  watch  words  of  the  Liberal  Party,  "  Peace,"  "  Retrenchment," 
and  "  Reform,"  The  days  of  political  parties  seem  to  be  numbered. 
The  watch-words  are  out  of  use. 

Let  those  of  us  who  really  desire  the  prosperity  and  the  fair  name  of 
the  town  in  which  we  live — who  feel  a  sense  of  personal  degradation 
when  that  fair  name  is  maligned,  who  think  that  it  consists,  not  so 
much  in  great  assessments  to  poor  rates,  or  balances  in  banks,  as  in  the 
upright  and  efficient  management  of  institutions,  the  vigorous  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  the  setting  up  of  right,  the  putting  down  of  wrong — let 
us  take  up  those  old  watchwords,  let  us  apply  them  now  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  Medical  Charities,  and  let  us  organize  a  new  system  of  wiser 
Hospital  administration. 


No.  X. 
THE  EYE  HOSPITAL. 


"  But  who  are  your  assiatants  7    •    ♦    *    ♦    *  " 
— "  No  sharers  iu  it ! " 

Beaumowt  and  Fletchek, 


Few  institutions  appeal  more  to  public  sympathy  than  those  which 
give  sight  to  the  blind. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hospital  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
special  hospital  in  the  provinces,  and  may  fairly  take  its  place  side  by 
side  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  metropolitan  institutions. 

It  was  founded  by  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  who  ever  practised 
in  this  district. 

It  was  set  on  foot  \nth  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good.  As  the 
institution  prospered  and  the  work  increased,  its  founder  associated  with 
himself  gentlemen  of  the  highest  ability,  one  of  whom  has  achieved  a 
first-rate  reputation  in  ophthalmic  science.  The  establishment  of  this 
Hospital  marks  an  epoch  in  the  medical  history  of  the  town. 

"With  one  inconsiderable  exception  it  was  the  first  of  our  special  in- 
stitutions. It  was  also  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
improved  Eye  Surgery  of  the  19th  century. 

It  has  not  only  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  poor,  but  it  ha8 
founded  a  school  of  ophthalmic  science  in  the  Midland  district.  Here 
students  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  that  important  department  of 
surgery,  and  have  been  enabled  to  witness  the  performance  of  operations 
by  masters  of  the  art. 

This  Hospital,  it  will  be  observed,  is  devoted  to  a  speciality  which  is 
recognised  as  such  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Whence  comes  this 
universal  recognition  ?  It  arises  from  the  fact  indicated  in  my  letter  on 
the  "  Tests  of  the  value  of  a  medical  charity,"  namely,  that  the  "  special 
"  delicacies  and  difiiculties  of  the  disorder  are  such  as  require  minute 
"  manipulative  skill,  and  practitioners  of  great  experience." 

The  best  proof  of  the  need  of  this  hospital  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ever-growing  number  of  patients,  and  the  ever-increasing  revenue. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  it  has  made  two  migrations — one  from  its 
earliest  and  humblest  habitation  in  Cannon  Street  to  the  building  now 
used  as  a  Children's  Hospital  in  Steelhouse  Lane,  the  other  scarcely  two 
;  years  ago  to  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Temple  Row.    This  last  migration  was 
I  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  both  on  general  and  financial  grounds,  and  has 
;  placed  the  institution  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  local  charities. 

I  have  already  stated  that  additional  ofiicers  were  appointed  to  the 
i  institution  as  its  work  progressed.  Again  and  again  the  stafi"  was  in- 
<  creased,  until  it  became  constituted  of  the  consulting  surgeons  and  three 
» ordinary  surgeons. 

But  the  staff  is  at  this  moment  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
I  although  during  that  period  no  medical  charity  in  this  town  has  in- 
c  creased  in  anything  approaching  to  the  ratio  of  the  Eye  Hospital,  and 
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this  ratio  is  attaining  a  higher  figure  year  by  year.  In  the  report  about 
to  be  issued  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year  nearly  7,000  patients  were  at- 
tended ;  630  of  these  were  in-patients.  The  increase  in  number  of  in- 
patients alone,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding,  amounts  to  more 
than  200  (or  about  one-third). 

The  increase  of  out-patients  is  upwards  of  1,100. 

It  is  only  eight  years  ago  that  the  in-patients  were  but  108  and  the 
out-patients  2,512. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  out-patients  have  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  in-patients  have  increased  six-fold,  in  the  short  period  of  eight 
years.  The  managers  of  the  Hospital  may  fairly  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  these  figures.  They  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  insti- 
tution is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  the  large  subscription  list  annually 
reported  is  the  best  proof  of  public  confidence  and  appreciation.  But 
the  total  number  of  patients  attended  in  this  Hospital  gives  no  sufBcient 
idea  of  the  labour  of  its  medical  ofiicers.  Almost  every  unit  of  these 
figures  represents  a  patient.  What  medical  men  call  "  malingering  " 
cannot  take  place  here. 

The  eye  is  an  organ  that  can  be  seen  to  its  inmost  depths,  and  even 
handled,  if  need  be.  Here  it  can  be  confidently  pronounced  that  a  given 
person  is,  or  is  not,  in  very  truth  a  patient. 

This,  unhappily,  is  not  the  case  in  some  other  institutions  whose 
doors  are  frequently  infested  by  people  who  have  no  ailment  what- 
ever. 

Of  this  singular  species  of  the  genus  homo  the  public  know  nothing, 
but  privilege  admits  them  into  our  institutions,  and  medical  men  desig- 
nate them  by  the  appropriate  title  of  "  hospital  birds." 

But  not  only  do  the  numbers  above  given  represent  actual  patients, 
but  in  the  main  they  represent  cases  of  considerable  importance.  The 
waiting-room  is  filled  with  patients  labouring  under  ailments,  some  of 
them  exquisitely  painful,  more  or  less  embarrassing  the  sense  of  vision, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  which  require  some  kind  of  operation. 

The  proportion  of  the  in-patients  demanding  operations  of  the  first 
importance  and  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  upon  the  success  of  which 
the  blessing  of  vision  may  depend,  is  enormous. 

Of  the  421  in-patients  mentioned  in  the  last  published  report,  232 
underwent  operations — not  all  for  "  Cataract "  (as  would  appear  from 
the  miserable  and  scanty  medical  report,  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  institution),  but  nearly  half  for  "  Cataract,"  and  the  remainder 
for  other  forms  of  disease. 

No  other  hospital,  special  or  general,  can  show  any  approximation  to 
this  proportion. 

In  investigating  the  cases  of  great  numbers  of  the  patients,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  an  instrument  of  recent  invention,  which 
is  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  what  the  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer,  or 
the  microscope  to  the  naturalist. 

The  time  necessarily  taken  up  in  making  an  observation  with  this 
instrument  doubles  the  labour  of  the  oculist ;  but,  happily,  the  know- 
ledge thereby  obtained  more  than  compensates  the  labour  of  the 
observer.  Such  is  the  number,  such  the  importance,  and  such  the 
labour  of  the  cases  at  this  Hospital. 
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7s  the  medical  staff  equal  to  the  adequate  performance  of  the  serious 
duties  imposed  upon  it  7 

This  question  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  by  the  managers  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  staff  to  cope  with  the  labour  of  the  institution 
has  recently  become  so  apparent  that,  a  short  time  ago,  the  committee 
actually  passed  a  resolution  empowering  the  house  surgeon  to  attend  to 
those  patients  whom  the  honorary  surgeons  on  particular  mornings  were 
unable  to  see. 

It  is  true  that  many  eminent  members  of  the  committee  wished  a 
very  different  resolution  to  be  passed  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  declare  that, 
in  openly  admitting  the  principle  that  a  paid  officer  may  perform  duties 
which  belong  to  the  honorary  officers,  and  to  them  only,  they  did  a 
grievous  wrong. 

It  was,  moreover,  a  novelty  in  error. 

Other  institutions  have  been  content  quietly  to  ignore  the  fact,  that 
paid  resident  officers  were  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  their  superiors  ; 
but  this  Hospital  has  legalized  the  wrong  by  placing  such  a  resolution 
upon  its  books. 

I  repeat  here,  what  I  have  intimated  in  previous  letters,  that,  when 
the  managers  of  any  charity  employ  its  scanty  funds  in  paying  resident 
medical  officers  to  attend  to  patients  who  cannot  be  attended  to  by  the 
staff — when  competent  men  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  gratui- 
tous services — they  inflict  a  serious  wrong  upon  the  medical  profession, 
upon  the  public,  and  upon  themselves. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  if  this  Hospital  had  enlarged  its  staff 
some  time  ago,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  its  petty  rival  in  Cambridge 
Street  would  have  ever  been  founded  ? 

The  general  reasons  adduced  in  former  letters  for  enlarging  the  medi- 
cal staff  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  apply  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  this  institution. 

But  there  are  also  other  reasons  which  must  not  be  passed  by.  The 
members  of  the  present  staff  are  nearly  of  an  age,  and  their  elections 
occurred  within  a  few  years  of  each  other. 

The  senior  surgeon  was  elected  about  eighteen  years  ago  ;  the  junior 
about  fourteen.  The  eminent  consulting  surgeon,  still  residing  in  this 
town,  was  a  student  at  the  Hospital  at  its  very  cradle,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  within  a  few  years  of  its  establishment. 

Has  the  idea  ever  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  that,  on  some 
day  not  very  remote,  Birmingham  may  find  itself  in  the  same  position,  as 
Jar  as  regards  the  possession  of  an  experienced  staff  of  ojjhthalmic  surgeons, 
as  before  this  Hospital  was  founded  ?  It  only  deserves  public  confidence 
as  a  special  hospital  on  grounds  which  its  present  government  tends  to 
destroy. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  number  of  medical  officers  should 
be  immediately  increased. 

Many  eminent  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  no  surgeon 
-should  perform  an  important  operation  after  sixty  years  of  age.  Here 
the  limit  must  necessarily  be  lower,  and  nature  herself  often  imposes  it. 

The  laws  of  this  Hospital  (which  are  exceedingly  rudimentary  and 
.incomplete)  allow  surgeons  who  have  acted  for  twenty  years  to  become, 
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at  their  own  option,  "  consulting  ollioers."  The  intention  of  the  law  is 
excellent ;  but  retirement  should  be  compulsory,  not  optional. 

This  Hospital  has  often  been  bitterly  complained  of  by  medical  men, 
for  affording  relief  to  persons  who  have  no  just  claim  upon  it.  In  the 
metropolis,  the  weekly  diatribes  of  the  medical  press  (on  this  point  per- 
fectly unanimous)  have  been  particularly  directed  against  the  special 
institutions. 

My  previous  statement,  that  no  care  is  taken  that  hospital  patients 
are  proper  objects  of  charity,  is  one  which  cannot  be  refuted,  and  one 
about  which  the  public  can  easily  satisfy  themselves,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  applications  to  secretaries  or  visits  to  hospital  wards.  I  do  not 
say  that  no  individual  governor  of  a  charity  ever  makes  inquiries  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  applicants ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  That 
there  is  no  established  system  by  means  of  which  the  authorities  of  our 
hospitals  can  ascertain  that  the  persons  obtaining  relief  are  the  most 
deserving  ;  that  no  machinery  whatever  exists  for  the  determination  of 
the  actual  circumstances  of  applicants ;  that  medical  officers  so  rarely 
refuse  relief  on  the  ground  of  patients  being  able  to  pay  for  medical  aid 
that,  among  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  instances  of  persons  so  refused 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers — are  facts  known  to  every  man  in  this 
town,  A  personal  application  of  these  sad  truths  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
wrong  is  in  the  system,  neither  better  nor  worse  here  than  in  other  pro- 
vincial towns. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  that  this  abuse  should  be  recognized  and 
reformed.  Discrimination,  however,  is  almost  impossible  in  hospitals 
based  on  the  compound  system  of  free  admissions  and  privileged  tickets. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  ticket  is,  for 
the  most  part,  obtained.  The  getting  of  it  is  often  "  the  accident  of  an 
"  accident."  The  name  of  the  recipient  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to  the  giver. 
A  lady  requests  a  lady  friend  to  ask  her  husband  for  a  ticket,  He  un- 
fortunately has  given  all  his  tickets  to  other  friends ;  but  he  knows 
another  governor  who  has  one  left !  The  latter  may  live  many  miles 
from  Birmingham,  and  gives  his  tickets  to  anyone  w^ho  writes  and  asks 
him  ;  or  he  may  send  them  in  a  lump  to  his  attorney,  or  agent,  or  inti- 
mate friend,  who,  of  course,  gives  them  to  those  he  knows  best.  Alas 
too  often  those  who  most  require  Hospital  relief  know  no  one  and  have 
no  friends  ! 

But  let  us  take  the  cases  where  a  governor  does,  in  fact,  sternly  refuse 
his  ticket  to  anyone  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  advice,  and  gives 
his  ticket  to  a  man  really  requiring  relief;  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that 
the  individual  so  recommended  is  the  fittest  subject  for  admission  on  a 
particular  week  or  day  ? 

No  Governor  can  ascertain  this.  He  does  not  know  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  which  can  only  be  really  known  and  estimated  by  the  Hos- 
pital authorities.  They  have  no  right  to  divest  themselves  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Whether  a  given  person  should  or  not  be  admitted  is  a  matter 
made  up  of  many  elements  ;  and  these  elements  are  changing  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  number  of  beds  vacant,  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  the  pos- 
sible injury  from  delay  in  treatment,  severity  of  accident,  or  contagious- 
ness of  disease,  the  comparative  condition  of  applicants — otherwise  in  n 
medical  sense  equal,  here  are  some  of  the  points  which  demand  attention, 
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which  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Hospital  authorities,  and  with  which 
no  individual  Governor  is  competent  to  deal. 

Patients  are  admitted  to  this  Charity  upon  the  privileged  system, 
"except  in  cases  of  accident  or  sudden  emergency."  The  privileges 
allowed  to  governors  have  again  and  again  been  changed ;  but  no  plan 
seems  to  have  worked  satisfactorily,  for  the  number  of  in-patient  tickets 
available  was  so  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  patients  and  the  resources 
of  the  institution,  that  within  the  last  few  months,  each  of  the  surgeons 
has  obtained  the  power  of  admitting  a  fixed  number  of  patients  within 
a  given  time.  This  is  a  clumsy  expedient,  though  the  motives  for  adopt- 
ing it  deserve  approbation. 

I  venture  to  suggest  a  better  system  for  the  consideration  of  the  Hos- 
pital authorities. 

The  best  mode  of  administration  is,  without  doubt,  a  completely 
free  system,  if  worked  with  a  rigorous  scrutiny  into  the  fitness  of  cases 
for  relief. 

But,  if  the  public  prefer  a  system  "Where  freedom  slowly  broadens 
"  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,"  here  is  a  plan  at  once  preserving  the 
advantages  of  the  privileged  system,  and  giving  the  patients  the  benefit 
of  a  quasi  free  admission. 

Let  every  Governor  be  allowed  to  give  an  unlimited  number  of  tickets 
of  recommendation,  each  ticket  to  be  countersigned  by  another  Governor. 
This  ticket  should  be  a  mere  certificate  of  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  should  have  distinctly  printed  upon  it  that  the  recommendation  was 
subject  to  the  further  scrutiny  of  the  Hospital  authorities.  If  the  person 
be  considered  an  improper  object  of  relief,  the  note  should  be  cancelled. 
If  he  be  fit  for  out  patient  relief,  he  should  receive  it  once  for  all,  without 
further  recommendation.  If  his  ailment  be  severe,  let  that  only  recom- 
mend him  as  an  in-patient  to  the  utmost  care  of  the  institution.  The 
merit  of  such  a  plan  as  this  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  The  medical 
officers  have  the  exclusive  privileges  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cants for  this  or  that  form  of  relief,  with  no  pressure  from  without.  The 
expenses  can  be  better  regulated  than  at  present,  the  Institution  will  be 
able  to  guard  its  own  interests,  whilst  the  Governors  will  still  enjoy  an 
exclusive  recommending  power. 

The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  staff  of  this  Hospital  is  obvious. 
One  would  think  that  it  was  equally  obvious  that  medical  men  should 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  managing  committee.  Here  all  the  surgeons 
of  the  Charity  are  actually  its  trustees.  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  both  hospitals  and  medical  men  that  the  latter  should  be 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  general  administration.  I'he  relation- 
ship of  medical  officers  to  hospitals  should  be  based  on  the  plan  universal 
on  the  continent  and  common  in  London. 

Their  powers,  as  medical  men,  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  Their 
; powers,  as  administrators,  should  be  abolished. 

This  great  Charity  has  already  done  a  noble  work,  and  before  it  lies 
a  prosperous  and  beneficent  career. 

If  its  managers  will  condescend  to  take  advice  from  one  whose  only 
desire  is  that  their  institution  should  continue  to  be  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  town,  to  which  it  is  lias  already  been  an  unspeakable 
^blessing,  they  must  take  it  in  two  words—"  f^r^^isiW  and  "  jieace,'' 


No.  XI. 
THE  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 


'  A  woman  stood  with  quivering  lips  and  pale, 
And  pointed  to  a  little  child." 

WOHDBM'ORTH. 


It  is  right  that  in  a  civilized  country,  and  particularly  in  places 
•where  more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  relieve  the  various  forms  of 
human  sulFering,  the  special  claims  of  women  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  is  especially  necessary  that  they  should  be  ministered  to  at  a  time 
when  they  are  the  objects  of  universal  sympathy,  when  they  claim  from 
man  a  double  portion  of  anxious  care,  when  they  commit  to  our  charge 
not  only  the  tenderness  of  suffering  womanhood  but  the  helplessness  of 
infancy,  and  when  the  grand  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  singling 
out  their  peculiar  sorrows  from  the  manifold  troubles  and  trials  of  life, 
commends  them  with  a  touching  simplicity  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Eternal  pity. 

Lying-in  Hospitals,  therefore,  have  become  as  universally  diffused  as 
the  sympathy  which  has  called  them  forth  ;  but  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  evils  which  they  are 
capable  of  effecting  are  often  far  greater  than  the  good. 

I  have  already  stated  in  my  letter  on  the  tests  of  the  value  of  a 
medical  charity,  that  the  accumulation  of  lying-in  women  together  under 
one  roof  is  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  statistics,  which  are  known  to  medical  men,  and  taught  in 
medical  schools,  with  relation  to  the  mortality  in  lying-in  hospitals,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  are  horrible  and  appalling. 

If  these  statistics  were  generally  understood,  if  the  difference  of  the 
mortality  between  patients  in  such  establishments  and  patients  attended 
at  their  own  homes  were  commonly  and  accurately  known,  the  doors  of 
most  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  would  rapidly  be  closed. 

Every  known  cause  of  a  calamitous  issue  of  labour,  occurring  subse- 
quent to  the  actual  birth,  is  rendered  more  active  by  the  aggregation  of 
many  lying-in  women  together,  and  the  results  are  even  worse  to  the 
children  than  to  the  mothers. 

The  greatest  and  best-managed  institutions,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  abroad,  have  frequently  been  entirely  closed  for  long  periods  of  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  awful  mortality  which  has  prevailed. 

Many  a  poor  creature  has  made  a  far  less  rapid  recovery  in  a  well- 
ventilated  and  commodious  hospital  than  she  would  have  done  in  the 
meanest  and  poorest  dwelling  ;  and  of  too  many,  alas,  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  the  very  place  of  healing,  death  has  come  by  the  very  hands  of  the 
healer,  and  the  frail  life  has  all  too  needlessly 

"  In  one  blind  cry  of  passion  and  of  pain, 
Cauglit  tip  the  whole  of  love,  and  uttered  it, 
And  bade  adieu  for  ever." 
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But  I  must  confirm  my  statements  by  the  opinions  of  persons  most  com- 
petent to  judge  of  their  truth." 

It  is  barely  two  years  ago  that  a  solemn  discussion  took  place  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  deadly  fever  to  which  parturient 
women  are  exposed  ; — a  fever  which,  however  varied  in  form,  is  marked 
by  a  fearful  mortality  and  the  most  insidious  contagiousness  ; — a  fever 
Avhich  is  at  once  the  scourge  of  lying-in  hospitals,  and  the  terror  of 
private  families.  This  discussion  bore  testimony  to  the  impotence  of 
art  to  control  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases;  but 
it  gave  the  opportunity  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have 
ever  adorned  their  profession  to  declare,  in  unreserved  language,  that 
lying-in  hospitals  are  a  blot  upon  civilization,  and  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Lee,  a  physician  of  European  reputation,  for  thirty  years  obste- 
tric physician  to  Saint  George's  Hospital,  says  that  "  the  loss  of 
"  human  life  is  at  times  so  great  as  to  completely  defeat  the  objects  of 
"  these  charities." 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  obstetric  physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and 
President  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  says  that  "  the  epidemics  of 
*'  puerperal  fever  rarely  occur  except  from  the  crowding  of  women  in 
*'  lying-in  hospitals,"  and  that  "  women  confined  in  misery  and  squalor 
"  at  their  OAvn  homes  are  less  liable  to  it  than  patients  collected  together 
"  in  hospitals,  even  where  the  greatest  care  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
"  ventilation  is  observed." 

Dr.  Copland,  the  author  of  the  most  learned  medical  dictionary  in 
any  language,  and  for  many  years  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Lying-in  Hospital,  says  that  "Lying-in  Hospitals  and  wards  have 
"  been  established  and  supported  on  mistaken  views  as  to  the  benefits 
"  they  confer  on  individuals  and  the  community,  and  that  charity  would 
"  be  bestowed  more  safely  upon  the  objects  themselves  and  oihers  con- 
"  tingently,  if  it  were  so  administered  as  to  afford  the  required  aid  to 
"  increase  the  comforts  and  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  females 
"  at  their  own  homes  and,  again,  that  "  it  is  undisputed  that,  within 
"  the  walls  of  lying-in  hospitals,  a  miasm  is  often  generated,  as  palpable 
"  to  the  senses  as  the  fumigations  used  to  destroy  it,  so  tenacious  as  often 
"  to  withstand  the  common  measures  of  purification,  and,  when  generated, 
*'  more  deadly  than  the  plague." 

Dr.  Ferguson,  obstetric  physician  to  the  Queen,  and  formerly  Pro- 
!fessor  of  Midiwifery  at  King's  College,  (who  thinks  that  a  Lying-in  Hos- 
j  pital  should  consist  of  a  series  of  cottages,)  says — "  We  have  abundant 
evidence  of  disease  being  more  fatal  in  hospitals,  as  those  receptacles 
are  now  managed.  Neither  the  skill,  the  comfort,  or  the  assiduous 
'"nursing,  which  are  lavished  on  their  inmates,  diminish  the  mortality  to 
'"a  level  with  that  of  the  out-door  population." 

Dr.  Holmes,  an  eminent  American  physician,  sums  up  a  lecture  to 
Ihis  pupils  in  these  words  : — It  is  as  a  lesson,  rather  than  as  a  reproach, 
that  I  call  up  the  memory  of  these  irreparable  errors  and  wrongs.  No 
'"  tongue  can  tell  the  heart-breaking  calamity  they  have  caused.  They 
h.ave  closed  the  eyes  just  opened  upon  a  new  world  of  love  and  happi- 
'"ness;  they  have  cast  the  helplessness  of  infancy  into  the  stranger's 
'"arms,  or  bequeathed  it  with  less  cruelty  the  death  of  its  dying  parent. 
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"  There  is  no  tone  deep  enough  for  regret— there  is  no  voice  loud  enough 
"  for  warning." 

Descending,  then,  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  I  am  borne  out 
by  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  medical  profession  in  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America,  when  1  declare  that  any  extension  of  our  own 
Lying-in  hospital  would  be  an  insult  to  science,  a  fraud  upon  the  benevo- 
lent, and  an  injury  to  humanity. 

The  objects  of  a  well-administered  Lying-in  Charity  should  be  ;— To 
give  aid  to  poor  women  in  confinement  at  their  own  homes  ;  to  educate 
general  nurses'' for  all  classes  ;  to  educate  competent  women  as  midwives, 
for  attendance  upon  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  small  sums  for  such 
attendance,  these  persons  not  being  objects  of  charity,  except  in  dan- 
gerous cases,  where  the  honorary  surgeons  attached  to  the  charity  mighc 
be  called  in.  To  ensure  a  competent  staff  of  well-qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners, so  located  that  their  services  could  be  immediately  available, 
and  to  provide  at  least  one  efficient  consulting  officer  to  render  assistance 
in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  managers  of  our  Lying-in  Hospital 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  real  wants  of  the  town. 

The  main  requirement  is  a  central  institution,  providing  for  the 
attendance  on  poor  lying-in  women  at  their  oion  homes.  The  struggling 
Charity  in  Broad  Street,  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1842,  has  rashly 
attempted  to  effect  four  different  things,  viz. :  the  attendance  on  women 
at  their  own  homes  ;  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  into  the  wards 
of  the  Hospital ;  the  treatment  of  both  in  and  out-door  sick  cases  ;  and 
the  treatment  of  children.  There  is  no  other  institution  in  the  world 
which  attempts  these  four  distinct  objects.  There  are  reasons  of  over- 
whelming cogency  why  no  one  institution  should  attempt  to  cope  vdth. 
them.  I  cannot  here  trace  even  the  outline  of  these  reasons,  but  one  of 
a  financial  nature  is  too  well  understood  by  the  present  administrators  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital. 

As  a  rule  no  institution  devoted  to  two  specialties  succeeds.  Every 
specialism  should  be  complete,  and  then  the  public  have  a  clear  perception 
of  its  object,  and  are  prepared  to  support  it ;  while  sufferers  from  the  par- 
ticular disease  treated  clearly  understand  where  they  have  to  go. 

Eighty  years  ago  a  Charity  was  founded  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  Ptoyal  Hospital.  It  has  an  endowment  of  £400  a  year 
from  a  single  trust.  It  has  had  the  marked  patronage  of  the  Royal 
family,  and  of  the  highest  nobility,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Charlotte  to 
the  present  hour.  It  professes  to  devote  itself  to  women  and  children. 
It  can  only  admit  a  very  few  in-patients,  and  is  in  desperate  circum- 
stances. But  the  Lying-in  charities  and  the  small  Hospitals  for  the 
special  diseases  of  women  in  the  metropolis  have  steadily  advanced  in 
public  confidence,  and  the  Hospital  in  Ormond  Street  exclusively 
devoted  to  diseases  of  children,  established  only  eleven  years  ago,  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  modern  benevolence. 

The  system  of  our  Lying-in  Hospital  is  fundamentally  erroneous. 
The  last  report  informs  us  that  the  total  number  of  midwifery  cases 
during  the  previous  year  was  1,057.  Of  these  only  4G  were  in-p.itieiits. 
The  total  number  of  sick  cases,  adults  and  children  included,  was  "-14, 
of  which  23  only  were  in-patients.    That  is,  the  entire  number  uf 
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patients  relieved  was  only  1,801,  of  which  G9  only  were  in-patients,  and 
1,057  were  midwifery  cases. 

Have  the  public  any  idea  of  the  enormous  cost  at  which  this  small 
result  was  obtained  ? 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  year  in  housekeeping  and  medical 
expenses,  salaries,  rent,  &c.,  was  very  nearly  £1,100.  The  annals  of 
British  charity  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  similar  results  to  these. 

There  is  an  institution  in  Dublin  (the  celebrated  Pitt  Street  Institu- 
tion) for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  It  cer- 
tainly has  no  in-patient  department ;  but  two  years  ago  it  treated  5,000 
patients  in  twelve  months  j  2,000  were  women,  and  the  rest  children. 
It  is  officered  by  some  of  Uie  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Ireland. 
The  cost  was  XI 38. 

Last  year  our  Eye  Hospital,  according  to  the  admirable  report  just 
published,  treated  636  in-patients  and  6,151  out-patients.  The  expendi- 
ture, including  many  items  of  an  unusual  character,  was  £1,500.,  or  only 
£400.  more  than  that  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  although  its  out-patients 
were  three  and  a  half  times  and  its  in-patients  nine  times  as  numerous. 

At  the  Dispensary  there  are  no  in-patients,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able midwifery  department.  This  institution  has  a  large  staff  of  servants 
and  salaried  officers,  and  is  compelled  to  keep  horses  for  their  use. 
Last  year  47 1  midwifery  cases  were  treated  (nearly  half  the  number  at 
the  Lying-in  Hospital),  5,337  sick  patients,  and  1,296  cases  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  expenditure  was  a  little  over  £1,600.,  and  the  institution  is 
anything  but  a  model  of  economical  administration. 

I  presume  the  Lying-in  Hospital  was  primarily  intended  to  afford 
aid  to  women  in  labour.  Last  year  (in  round  numbers)  it  carried  out 
.this  object  so  far  as  regards  about  1,000  women,  and  spent  more  than 
£1,000  in  doing  it ! 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  medical  men  in  this  town  whose 
eyes  would  glisten  at  this  remuneration.    Are  the  managers  of  this  Hos- 
pital aware  that  the  sick  poor  are  attended  by  able  surgeons,  many  of 
whom  are  at  their  own  doors  (and  have  been  officers  of  this  institution), 
at  10s.  and  10s.  6d.  per  case?    If  they  had  farmed  their  Charity  on 
these  terms  they  could  have  done  much  more  good,  and  yet  had  a  hand- 
some surplus  to  have  reported  to  the  governors,  instead  of  constantly- 
recurring  financial  disaster.    Here  is  a  great  establishment  spending  the 
large  sum  of  £1,100  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  interest  on  capital  sunk 
in  extension  of  building,  which  is  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  sixty-nine 
in  patients  and  1,372  out-patients;  and  yet  the  committee  thought  it 
1  seemly  to  commence  their  last  report  with  an  "  expression  of  devout 
• "  thanks  to  the  Divine  Creator  for  the  large  amount  of  good  of  which 
He  had  made  their  institution  the  instrument." 
In  other  institutions  I  have  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
1  medical  staff.    Here  the  honorary  officers  have  nothing  to  do.    All  the 
(Cases,  except  those  of  severity  and  danger,  are  attended  by  the  resident 
isurgeons.    The  sixty-nine  in-patients  are  at  the  rate  of  one  patient  and 
la  quarter  per  week,  divided  amongst  three  medical  men  ;  and  the  num- 
iber  of  out-patients  attending  the  institution  is  ludicrously  small,  and 
jyet  there  is  a  law  that  the  offices  shall  not  be  held  simultaneously  with 
'those  01  any  of  the  four  general  institutions  of  the  town. 
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Why  is  this  institution  the  only  one  in  Great  Britain  of  a  similar 
kind  without  a  physician  ]  Why  is  there  no  published  medical  report  1 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  spend  £1,300  in  building  "  two  new  wings  of 
"  suitable  proportions  "  when  the  establishment  was  crippled  by  debt  1 
Why  have  the  public  had  so  small  a  share  in  the  election  of  its  medical 
oflBcers  1 

The  system  of  this  Hospital  is  rapidly  leading  to  total  failure ;  and 
this  failure  can  only  be  averted  by  a  radical  change  in  the  principles  of 
its  organisation. 

If  the  in-patients  are  increased,  the  managers  will  act  in  defiance  of 
the  plain  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  the  universally  received  truths  of 
medical  science.  If  their  number  remain  as  at  present,  and  the  staff 
and  general  expenses  continue  the  same,  they  will  act  in  defiance  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  successful  financial  administration. 

There  is  yet  time,  however,  for  the  institution  to  be  made  worthy 
of  the  town  and  fully  adequate  to  its  manifest  requirements. 

Let  no  case  of  labour  be  admitted  into  the  wards.  Let  six  beds  be 
kept  up  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  ailments  consequent  on  pregnancy 
or  subsequent  to  labour.  Let  four  gentlemen  be  appointed,  one  for  each 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  resident  in  such  quarter,  to  attend  cases  within 
his  district,  and  let  him  receive  a  small  fee  on  every  case  he  attends. 
Two  honorary  ofl[icers  will  amply  suffice  for  the  instruction  of  nurses  and 
midwives,  and  for  attending  all  cases  of  severity  or  danger. 

The  charity  could  be  then  worked  with  far  greater  efficiency  than 
at  present,  and  at  half  the  cost,  and  it  would  rapidly  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

If,  however,  the  institution  continues  its  present  course,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict  what  will  inevitably  ensue.  Some  able  surgeon  will 
establish  a  charity,  absolutely  restricted  to  lying-in  women  and  their 
special  diseases.  He  will  take  two  rooms  in  a  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  appoint  a  dispenser,  who  will  be  also  secretary.  On  certain  days  of 
the  week  out-patients  will  apply  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  and 
prescribed  for  by  the  chief  surgeon.  Two  gentlemen  will  be  advertised 
for  to  attend  lying-in  women  at  their  own  houses,  and  these  gentlemen 
will  receive  the  salary  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  medical  market. 

One  of  them  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  the  other 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Dale  End.  They  will  be  made  responsible 
for  the  due  management  of  all  cases  short  of  serious  operation,  when 
the  honorary  surgeon  will  be  sent  for. 

On  this  plan,  as  many  lying-in  women,  and  twice  as  many  sick  cases  as 
in  the  Broad  Street  Hospital,  could  be  attended  with  every  needful  libe- 
rality for  about  £400  a  year. 

But  the  work  of  such  a  charity  would  soon  commend  itself  to  the 
benevolent.  Money  would  be  forthcoming,  as  it  always  is  to  well- 
ordered  institutions,  and  large  sums  would  be  placed  to  its  credit. 
Then  the  chief  surgeon  would  say,  "Let  us  have  a  building,  a  staff, 
"  something  to  look  at.  It  is  so  dignified  to  visit  patients  in  wards,  and 
"  see  one's  name  printed  in  large  letters  at  the  bed-head."  This  would  be 
the  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  charity. 

If  the  surgeon  has  his  way  the  institution  hastens  to  ruin.  If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  committee,  dead  to  all  interests  except  those  of 
the  sick  poor,  resolves  to  spend  the  moneys  acquired  from  the  charitable 
in  putting  additional  officers  into  every  ward  in  the  town,  so  that  poor 
women  might  obtain  as  quickly  as  possible  the  aid  they  think  they 
always,  and  very  often  in  fact,  require,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  fortunes  of  such  a  charity. 

We  should  not  hear  in  private  deep  lamentations  of  threatened 
bankruptcy.  Still  less  should  we  find  a  public  declaration,  printed  in 
italics,  in  the  report  of  a  hospital  twenty  years  old,  that  whether  it  is 
to  be  continued  or  not  "  now  rests  with  an  impartial  hut  generous 
"  public." 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  so  much  unsaid  that  the  gleaning  is  equal  to 
the  harvest ;  but,  in  the  inevitable  re-organisation  of  this  Hospital,  I 
entreat  the  consideration  of  its  managers  to  that  special  provision 
which  extends  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  married  women  only. 

No  doubt  it  was  enacted  from  motives  of  a  fancied  morality ;  no 
doubt  it  is  wise  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  marriage ;  but  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  repeal  of  that  law  would  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
encourage  immorality  1 

A  poor  woman,  erring  perhaps,  but  still  a  woman  and  a  sister,  is 
admitted  with  extreme  delicacy  into  Continental  hospitals ;  she  may 
even  hide  her  face,  and  no  one  asks  her  name. 

Are  we  to  be  less  kindly  and  less  generous  than  they  ?  Deserted  by 
family,  deserted  by  friends,  deserted  by  the  author  of  her  shame,  are  we 
to  refuse  her  medical  aid  in  her  trouble,  and  drive  her  to  desperation 
and  perhaps  to  infanticide  ?    A  thousand  times  no  ! 

If  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  worldly  morality  which  might  seem  to 
justify  such  a  course,  surely  there  is  another  and  a  diviner  morality, 
once  preached  upon  a  Mount,  whose  mighty  Teacher  would  not  single 
out  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  but  told  of  Him 
who  causeth  His  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and 
sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust. 
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No.  XII. 

THE  FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN. 


Do  ye  liear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  Brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  conios  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  motherw, 

J3ut  that  canuot  stop  their  tears. 

E.  li.  Bkownxng. 


About  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  bom  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  England  die  before  they  are  five  years  of  age — so  say  the 
mortuary  tables  of  the  Registrar-General.^  Of  the  50,000  persons 
dying  annually  in  the  Metropolis,  21,000  are  children  under  ten  years. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  publicly  declared  that  the  mortality  of  chil- 
dren under  that  age  was  only  2  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  50  years  before. 

These  facts  afford  ample  ground  for  serious  reflection  to  all  persons 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  kind.  They  add  a  deeper  mean- 
ing to  the  simple  words  uttered  every  Sabbath  day  throughout  the 
whole  world,  where  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church  obtains,  "  that  it 
"  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  all  sick  persons  and  young  cJdldren." 

But  of  all  places  where  it  is  indispensable  that  such  claims  should 
be  duly  regarded,  it  is  most  indispensable  in  our  large  towns.  Other 
children  are  gaining  health  and  strength  in  street  country  places,  are 
listening  to  songs  of  birds,  are  gathering  cowslips  in  the  fields :  but  these, 
all  too  early,  are  loosing  health  and  strength  in  factories  and  workshops, 
hear  no  music  but  that  which  comes  "  in  the  blast  of  the  furnace  and 
*'  the  rolling  of  the  wheel,"  fall  rapidly  victims  to  premature  toil,  and  die 
before  their  time.  It  is  not  unnatural,  then,  that  in  seventeen  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  Children's  Hospitals  should  have  been  established 
with  uniform  success;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  only  eleven  years  ago  we 
followed  the  Continental  example,  and  the  splendid  institution  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  London,  was  established,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Queen,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children. 

Provincial  towns  followed  the  example  of  the  metroplis,  and  similar 
institutions  were  founded  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  Bristol  and  in 
Leeds. 

The  whole  medical  profession  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  Hospitals,  which  partake  partly  of  the  character  of 
special  and  partly  of  general  institutions — special,  inasmuch  as  they  are 

*  Note. — It  has  long  been  supposed  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  ckildj-en  born  in 
Ewjland  die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  5  years.  Eminent  sanitary  reformers  have 
made  such  statements.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Sargant  for  pointing  out  that  the 
average  mortality  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  is  only  27  per  cent,  of  tiie  entire 
population.  As  regards  the  mortality  of  male  children  under  that  age  in  our  largo 
towns,  the  following  figures  wiil  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Sargant  states  that  if  the  female  deaths  were  also  taken  into  consideration, 
the  numbers  would  be  lower  : — 

In  Liverpool,  tiie  mortality  is  about  ."jOO  in  the  thousand;  in  Manchester,  it  is  407  ; 
Preston.  373  ;  Nottingham,  306  ;  Leeds,  3G4  ;  ShellicM,  356  ;  Leicester,  347  ;  Bir- 
mhigham,  339. 
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invariably  limited  to  a  particular  age,  and  general,  inasmuch  as  they 
treat  children  of  both  sexes,  and  for  almost  every  disease. 

The  importance  of  Children's  Hospitals  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is 
highly  necessary  that  the  poor  should  be  able  to  obtain  relief  for  their 
suftering  children,  that  shall  be  not  only  effectual  but  immediate.  The 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  young  are  so  insidious,  the  patient  possesses 
so  slight  a  power  of  resistance,  and  there  are  so  many  cases  requiring  im- 
mediate operation,  that  relief  should  be  obtainable  on  the  instant.  Con- 
sequently I  need  hardly  say  that  all  Children's  Hospital  should  be  free. 
The  time  occupied  in  getting  a  subscriber's  ticket  would  be  death  to  the 
child.  Moreover,  a  Hospital  for  Children  should  be  peculiarly  a  spe- 
cialism. The  sort  of  nurses,  and  the  nriture  of  the  arrangements  at  a  ge- 
neral hospital  are  not  suitable  to  children,  who  require  separate  nursing 
and  peculiar  care. 

Tardily  following  both  metropolitan  and  provincial  example,  our 
Children's  Hospital  was  founded  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  1st  of  January  last  year.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  free  system  in  this  place.  Its  success  has 
been  gigantic.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  Avith  only  10  avail- 
able beds,  it  admitted  214  children  as  in-patients,  whilst  nearly  7,000  were 
treated  as  out  patients,  and  174  were  treated  at  their  own  homes.  The 
expenditure  was  £750,  At  the  termination  of  the  present  year,  as  I  am 
informed,  it  will  be  found  that  with  only  14  available  beds  the  in-patients 
will  exceed  400  and  the  out-patients  will  exceed  9,000,  while  the  ex- 
penses will  be  about  <£  1,1 00.  When  I  say  that  at  the  London  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  during  the  year  1860  384  in  patients  were  admitted,  and 
8,833  out-patients,  at  a  cost  exceeding  £5,000,  the  above  figures  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  laws  of  this  institutions  are  in  many  respects  admirable.  The 
auditors  are  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  committee.  The  tenure  of 
office  by  physicians  and  surgeons  is  limited  to  twelve  years,  subject, 
however,  to  the  power  of  the  managing  committee  to  re- elect  them  for 
eight  years  longer — a  power  which  might  with  the  greatest  advantage 
be  withdrawn.  The  medical  officers  cannot  absent  themselves  from  duty 
without  leave,  and  they  must  provide  well-qualified  substitutes  during 
their  absence.  Above  all,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
managinnr  board. 

I  desire  to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  successful  labours  of  the  managers 
of  this  Hospital,  and  to  their  recognition  of  the  great  principles  of  pro- 
gressive improvement ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  desire  to  point  out  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  their  original  scheme  has  not  been  carried  o^^. 
and  where  they  have  failed  fully  to  appreciate  the  increasing  wants  ' 
this  great  manufacturing  town. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  Hospital  really  free  ?  If  by  a  free  Hospital 
is  simply  meant  that  privileges  are  not  given  to  subscril)crs,  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  its  name.  But  I  find  by  the  last  report  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  number  of  applications  for  tickets  (which  all  suitable 
persons  can  get  for  the  asking),  the  staff  was  unable  to  cope  Avith  the 
labour,  and  consequently  an  order  was  issued  that  only  tliirty  new  notes 
daily  should  be  given  away.  The  committee  appear  to  have  felt  this 
difficulty,  for  they  are  anxious  to  exjdain  that  this  limitation  was  "  in 
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"  no  sense  a  departure  from  tlic  free  principle/'  But  the  operations  of  a 
free  Hospital  should  bo  only  limited  by  two  things,  the  want  of  suitable 
recipients,  and  the  lack  of  funds.  The  latter  reason  is  not  alleged  as  a 
cause  of  the  limitation,  but  only  the  inadequacy  of  the  Hospital  staff. 

The  staff  then  must  at  once  be  enlarged,  I  am  aware  that  a  pro- 
position for  its  increase  has  already  been  recommended  to  the  Governors 
by  the  managing  Board,  and  that  this  proposition,  to  their  great  honour, 
emanated  from  the  medical  officers. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  services  of  a  third  Physician 
can  be  obtained.  And  even  if  the  staff  is  increased  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed, it  will  not  then  be  adequate  to  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  institution. 

At  present  each  physician  has  to  see  about  one  hundred  cases  a  day, 
and  if  the  limitation  above  alluded  to  be  withdrawn,  these  cases  will 
more  than  double.  I  venture  to  assert  that  fifty  cases  a  day  are  as  many 
as  an  ordinary  physician  can  do  full  justice  to,  and  therefore  suggest  a 
different  arrangement  for  the  consideration  of  the  managers  of  this 
charity. 

Let  two  general  practitioners  be  at  once  appointed  to  attend  daily, 
and  take  charge  of  out  cases,  and  let  this  number  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  patients.  Let  all  in-patients  be  attended,  as 
at  present,  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  staff,  two  of  whom 
should  be  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  day.  Let  these  gentlemen  also 
attend  every  out-patient  case  requiring  surgical  operation,  every  case 
that  they  are  requested  to  see  by  the  practitioner  in  charge,  and  all 
cases  that  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Hospital  for  more  than  a  defi- 
nite time.  This  plan  would  ensure  the  efficient  treatment  of  all  the  cases, 
and  directly  and  indirectly  would  greatly  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
charity.  No  doubt  money  would  be  required  for  a  re -organisation  of 
the  out-patient  department,  but  a  well-managed  charity,  which  can  get 
an  income  exceeding  .£1,000  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  is  not 
likely  to  be  hampered  by  want  of  funds. 

Some  of  the  proposed  objects  of  this  institution,  viz.,  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science  with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  childhood,  the 
efficient  instruction  of  students,  and  the  education  and  training  of  women- 
as  children's  nurses,  have  not  as  yet  been  carried  out.  If  the  above 
suggestion  were  adopted,  the  staff  could  at  once  turn  their  attention  to 
an  organised  system  of  medical  instruction.  The  effect  of  such  teaching 
would  be  felt  not  by  the  students  only,  but  by  the  staff,  and  by  the 
patients  themselves.  By  teaching,  the  medical  officers  would  learn 
naore,  their  knowledge  of  individual  cases  would  be  more  precise,  and 
they  would  soon  take  children's  diseases,  at  least  in  this  district,  out  of 
the  pale  of  defective  medical  knowledge.  Students  should  be  admitted 
freely  and  without  restriction,  and  a  fee  to  the  hospital  should  only  be 
paid  where  testimonials  or  certificates  are  required. 

Again,  some  system  should  immediately  be  introduced  by  which  the 
capacity  of  the  applicants  to  pay  for  medical  relief  should  be  ascertained. 
I  know  that  the  just  complaint  of  medical  men,  that  persons  are  relieved 
who  are  quite  competent  to  pay  for  medical  advice,  applies  less  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  than  to  any  other  institution  in  the  town.  I  know 
that  the  medical  officers  of  this  Hospital  have  steadily  and  systematically 
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refused  to  take  in  cases  they  have  believed  to  be  unfit  objects  of  charity ; 
and  I  see  by  the  report  of  last  year,  that  an  investigation  was  entered 
upon  by  the  medical  officers,  extending  over  some  hundreds  of  cases,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  applicants  had  previously  received  the 
benefit  of  medical  treatment  and  advice.  Out  of  215  cases,  it  appeared 
that  half  had  never  received  medical  relief  at  all,  that  more  than  a  third 
had  been  only  treated  by  a  druggist,  and  out  of  the  fifteen  who  had 
actually  been  attended  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  man,  many  had 
abandoned  such  attendance  from  inability  to  pay  the  expense.  But, 
Dotwithstanding  these  things,  patients  have  been  admitted  who  had  no 
right  to  the  bounty  of  the  charity,  and  the  Managing  Committee  ought 
not  to  cast  upon  medical  shoulders  the  burden  of  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  particular  cases.  If  the  committee  of  this  charity  were  to 
consider  carefully  what  amount  of  wages  obtained  by  a  particular 
family  at  a  given  time,  qualified  any  member  of  it  to  obtain  relief 
at  their  institution,  and  would  instruct  one  of  their  officers — their  dis- 
penser for  instance — to  make  certain  inquiries  from  the  mother  of  the 
patient  into  the  particulars  of  every  case,  before  allowing  a  ticket  to 
be  given  away,  they  would  not  only  diminish  the  number  of  applicants, 
but  they  would  be  effecting  a  great  social  reform.  They  would  be  pro- 
tecting the  just  rights  of  medical  practitioners,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  general  popularity  of  their  own  institution. 

Finally,  officers  who  never  consult  should  not  be  called  consulting 
officers.  It  is  now  universally  understood  that  these  gentlemen  do  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  medical  affairs  of  an  institution.  Their  high 
medical  position,  or  their  great  practical  experience,  or  the  claims  of 
long  service,  make  it  right  that  their  names  should  be  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  a  charity  ;  but  they  should  be  called  honorary  officers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  acting  officers  in  the  medical  staff. 

If  the  managers  of  this  really  noble  and  rapidly -extending  charity 
will  open  their  doors  still  wider,  and  organise  a  sufficient  staff  of  com- 
petent medical  officers,  I  will  venture  to  predict  for  it  a  future  such  as, 
at  present,  they  have  not  even  conceived. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  pale  and  sunken  faces  are  daily 
rejected  from  this  free  hospital,  because  the  thirty  tickets  have  already 
been  given  away.  But  it  is  a  sadder  reflection  still  to  think  what  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  rejection.  Are  they  still  to  be 
mown  down  by  the  sickle  of  the  universal  reaper,  so  needlessly,  and  so 
long  before  their  time  1  Oh,  men  of  position  and  wealth— you  that  have 
children  of  your  own,  whose  round  and  smiling  faces  bear  witness  to 
fresh  air,  to  sound  advice,  to  wholesome  food — think  of  these  others  who 
live  in  crowded  alleys,  who  never  breathed  pure  air,  who  never  saw  a 
doctor,  who  have  scanty  and  unwholesome  food. 

They  are  no  more  surplus  population  than  yours  are  ;  they  have 
each  a  little  niche  to  fill  in  the  great  social  fabric  as  yours  have  j  they 
are  as  much  needed  as  your  own  in  our  happy  Fatherland.  Remember 
whose  face  their  angels  constantly  behold,  and  where  ;  and  let  it  never 
be  said  that  you  have  neglected  those  little  ones,  who  were  specially 
•  commended  to  your  care  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 


No.  XIII. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 


"  Fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound.*' 

COWPER. 


The  General  Dispensary  was  founded  in  1794,  and  is  therefore  the 
oldest  medical  charity  in  Birmingham,  except  the  General  Hospital.  It 
has  long  ranked  high  amongst  local  institutions,  and  deservedly  possesses 
an  ample  share  of  public  confidence. 

The  Dispensary  has  of  course  no  department  for  in-patients,  yet  it 
is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terra  a  general  charity.  It  not  only  permits 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  to  apply  for  relief  at  its  doors,  but  it 
carries  its  blessings  to  the  houses  of  those  who  are  too  ill  to  attend  at 
the  institution.  It  has  a  large  midwifery  and  vaccination  department, 
the  lying-in  women  being  attended  exclusively  at  their  own  homes  ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  relief  fund,  distinct  from  the  general  account,  the  medical 
officers  are  enabled  to  dispense  needful  nourishment  to  poor  patients  in 
urgent  cases. 

Last  year  relief  was  afforded  to  5,357  persons,  47 1  midwifery  cases 
were  attended,  and  1,296  children  were  vaccinated.  The  cost  of  all  this 
was  £1,647. 

The  institution  is  in  an  unrivalled  financial  position.  Two  years  ago 
.£500  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  In  1861  £1,000  was  invested, 
and  the  following  year  a  still  larger  sum.  It  has.<£320  per  annum  from 
permanent  sources  of  income ;  its  subscription  list  is  £1,100,  and  the 
flow  of  donations  and  legacies  has  been  continuous.  There  is  at  present 
a  balance  of  £900  in  the  Treasurer's  hands.  Here  are  the  results  of 
honest  management,  extending  over  a  period  of  70  years. 

But  even  here  there  is  evidence  of  an  increased  expenditure  dispro- 
portionate to  the  increase  of  patients.  In  1858  there  were  4,313  sick 
patients,  the  cost  was  £1,322.  In  1862  there  were  5,357  sick 
patients,  and  the  cost  was  £1,647.  The  drug  and  surgery  account  last 
year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £574,  a  most  unwarrantable  and 
unprecedented  sum,  considering  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  great 
Metropolitan  Dispensary,  of  London,  which  received  last  year  more  than 
12,000  patients,  spent  only  in  drugs  and  medical  expenses,  £218. 
There  must  have  been  more  than  common  negligence  in  the  supervision 
of  this  department,  if  there  was  any  supervision  at  all.  Very  different 
figures  will,  however,  I  am  informed,  be  seen  under  this  head  in  the  re- 
port next  issued  by  the  committee. 

This  institution  offers  to  us  the  bright  and  solitary  example,  among 
the  large  institutions,  of  a  revenue  much  beyond  its  expenditure.  With 
its  present  subscription  list  and  interest  on  investments,  it  will  have  a 
small  yearly  surplus,  even  if  no  donation,  or  legacy,  or  portion  of  the 
Amalgamated  Charities  Fund,  be  added  to  its  resources.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  remarkable  when  the  method  of  administration  is  taken 
into  account,  and  from  it  many  lessons  may  be  learned. 
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First. — It  has  been  a  standing  rule  that  the  institution  should  he 
kept  out  of  debt.  This  honest  principle  has  pervaded  the  whole  affairs 
of  the  charity. 

Second. — Its  direction  has  been  regidar,  and  addressed  to  definite 
and  unchanging  aims.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  permanent 
chairman,  and  the  greatest  good  has  accrued  to  the  charity  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Third. — It  has  been  loorhed  on  the  most  rigorous  privileged  system. 
Only  persons  who  have  notes  of  recommendation  from  subscribers  can 
obtain  the  advantages  of  the  charity.    No  pretence  is  made  here  that 

,  urgent  cases  are  taken  in  without  ticket.  Law  and  tradition  alike 
oppose  it.  Probably  not  a  person  on  the  staff  has  prescribed  for  a  single 
patient  without  this  preliminary.  No  patient  can  be  on  the  books  of 
the  charity  for  more  than  four  weeks  without  a  renewed  ticket.  I  am 
aware  that  some  similar  law  to  this  obtains  in  other  charities,  but  here 
it  is  inflexibly  acted  upon,  and  it  has  contributed  essentially  to  the  finan- 

.  cial  success  of  the  charity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  the  wise  saying  that 
it  is  more  important  to  have  a  good  administration  than  good  laws. 

The  arrangement  of  the  privileges  has  also  been  sound.    A  subscri- 
ber of  a  guinea  is  entitled  to  five  tickets,  one  of  which  is  a  midwifery 
ticket.    If  he  wishes  supernumerary  tickets  he  has  only  four  for  his 
guinea.    Any  one  familiar  with  the  arrangements  of  other  charities,  and 
who  recollects  that  there  is  no  in-door  department  at  the  Dispensary,  will 
be  surprised  at  this  small  number.    But  the  system  evinces  the  soundest 
sense,  for  the  price  of  the  tickets,  together  with  the  interest  of  accumu- 
lated property,  will  give  a  small  surplus  to  the  charity.  Constant 
appeals  to  a  wearied  public  are  not  necessary  to  keep  this  institution 
from  insolvency.    What  it  undertakes  to  do,  it  already  has  the  money 
:for.    In  a  previous  letter  I  have  stated  that  the  result  of  such  a  plan 
imust  necessarily  be  a  pecuniary  success.    I  can  give  no  better  example 
■.in  proof  of  my  statement  than  the  Dispensary. 

Fourth. — Its  prosperity  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  dispensary.    There  are  no  beds,  consequently  no  large  estab- 
ilishment,  no  housekeeping  expenditure  impossible  to  control.  Where 
•there  is  a  vast  building  with  large  wards,  medical  men  will  fill  them,  in 
resolute  defiance  of  every  financial  consideration,  and  would  occupy  them 
if  they  were  twice  the  size.    The  time  may  come  when  an  aroused  and 
lindignant  public  will  apply  to  medical  charities  the  same  rules  of  ad- 

Inninistration  which  are  found  so  successful  in  private  concerns,  and  will 

I  i  insist  on  reforms  both  radical  in  principle  and  minute  in  application. 

I      The  method  by  which  a  hospital  is  kept  constantly  in  debt  is  very 

|«imple.    I  will  here  indicate  it. 

I  Let  there  be  two  modes  of  admission,  one  by  privilege,  the  other 
Ififiree. 

I      Let  the  number  admitted  by  ticket  constantly  increase,  and  let  the 
Imumber  admitted  freely,  increase  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
I    ^  Let  there  be  two  resident  officers  over  two  distinct  departments,  each 
■with  uncontrolled  right  of  admitting  patients,  and  emulous  of  the 
■hhonour  of  his  department. 

I  ^et  the  word  "  urgent "  be  of  the  most  elastic  application,  and  the 
■iword  "  incurable"  mean  only  an  interesting  case. 
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Let  the  privileged  patient  stay  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  the  free 
patient,  particularly  if  he  be  incurable  and  interesting,  as  long  as  the 
surgeon  likes. 

Let  the  price  of  tickets  be  constantly  changed,  and  let  it  be  adjusted 
on  data  which  have  no  existence  whatever. 

Let  an  extension  of  the  hospital  be  had  in  view  (particularly  if  the 
site  be  insalubrious),  and  promoted  several  years  before  it  can  be  com- 
menced, although  the  hospital  be  deeply  in  debt,  notwithstanding  con- 
stantly recurring  enormous  donations.  Let  money  be  begged  for  that 
extension,  and  put  by  for  that  exclusive  object. 

Let  no  questions  be  ever  asked  as  to  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  for 
relief. 

Let  it  be  thought  a  creditable  piece  of  administration  to  tell  the 
public  every  year  that  thousands  of  pounds  are  wanted  for  current  ex- 
penses, apart  from  the  proposed  extension. 

Let  the  members  of  the  committee  be  seldom  changed,  and  let  their 
chief  organ  be  non-resident. 

Let  the  auditors  and  of&cial  critics  of  the  annual  expenditure  be 
directors  of  the  institution,  responsible  for  every  outlay.  Finally, 

Let  it  be  ruled  by  the  medical  officers  ;  and  on  this  system  and 
these  principles,  neither  the  donations  of  a  Peabody,  or  the  largest 
subscription  list  known  to  British  charity,  will  rescue  such  an  institution 
from  constant  embarrassment  and  ludicrous  confusion. 

Patients  who  cannot  attend  at  the  Dispensary  are  visited,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  at  their  own  homes.  If  a  case  be  urgent  the  honorary 
officers  are  called  in.  The  resident  accoucheur  attends  the  lyinp;-in 
women,  but  if  from  any  cause  the  case  should  be  serious,  the  physician 
or  surgeon  of  the  district  is  called  in.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
improvements  to  the  managers  of  this  excellent  Charity,  they  would  be 
that  consultations  should  be  more  frequent,  and  that  the  surgical  arrange- 
ments (which  at  present  constitute  something  like  a  grievance)  should  be 
remodelled. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  midwifery  department.  The  difficulty  of  working  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  serious,  and  the  department  should  either  be  relin- 
quished or  considerably  and  effectively  extended.  The  resident  depart- 
ment should  be  extended.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  second  resident 
officer  was  added.  It  is  now  time  to  add  another.  The  public  would 
be  benefitted  by  such  an  addition.  The  institution  is  rich  ;  it  becomes 
richer  year  by  year.  It  once  embraced  all  the  just  wants  of  the  town  ; 
it  must  still  endeavour  to  do  so,  if  it  desires  to  retain  the  support  to 
which  its  beneficent  career  has  hitherto  entitled  it. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  an  extension  of  the 
present  Dispensary,  or  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  would  be  the  more  desirable ;  but  this  and  other  matters 
may  fairly  be  left  to  the  decision  of  its  present  honest  and  successful 
administrators. 

No  adequate  regulations  exist  to  ensure  the  proper  application  of  the 
benefits  of  this  charity.  There  are  grades  of  sinning  in  this  respect,  and 
I  fear  the  Dispensary  must  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  blame. 

The  Report  is  admirable  and  exhaustive,  and  cases  re- admitted  are 
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honestly  pointed  out.  In  the  last  Report  876  out  of  5,357  sick  patients 
were  re-admitted,  that  is,  their  tickets  were  renewed  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
only  4,481  individuals  received  aid. 

Were  the  public  aware  how  little  the  numbers  given  by  some  chari- 
ties correspond  with  individuals  treated,  their  astonishment  would  be 
only  equalled  by  their  contempt. 

I  need  scarcely  conclude  this  letter  with  a  declaration  of  my  opinion 
that  this  institution  has  long  conferred  great  blessings  upon  the  sick 
poor  of  Birmingham,  and  that  it  abundantly  merits  the  large  measure  of 
public  confidence  it  has  obtained. 

In  my  chequered  criticisms  of  the  various  charities  of  this  town  it 
has  been  my  painful  task  only  too  often  to  distribute  censure  rather  than 
praise.  I  trust,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  the  public  will  believe  that  no 
criticism  has  been  dictated  by  prejudice,  and  no  censure  expressed  in 
passion.  It  remains  for  me  only  in  a  final  letter  to  say  something  of 
the  subscribers  to  our  medical  charities,  and  to  indicate  some  few  points 
not  sufiiciently  touched  upon  in  previous  letters. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  pleasure  to  myself  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
clude a  laborious  survey  of  the  administration  and  affairs  of  ten  medi- 
cal charities,  with  the  consideration  of  one  which  is  honestly  deserving 
of  hearty  and  almost  unqualified  praise. 
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"  Subjects  on  whicli  I  should  flud  it  difficult  not  to  say  too  mudi,  tho'  f«rtain,  after 
"  all,  that  r  should  still  leave  the  better  part  unsaid,  and  the  gleanijig  for  others  richer 
"  than  my  own  harvest    *    *    ♦  " 

COLEBIDGE. 


It  has  been  my  object  to  indicate,  not  to  exhaust,  the  numerous 
interesting  and  important  questions  relating  to  the  management  and 
administration  of  our  local  charities. 

I  desire  now  that  the  public  should  bear  in  mind  the  reflection  of 
the  eminent  Christian  philosopher  whose  words  I  have  above  quoted.  It 
is  for  them  to  determine  by  how  much,  or  by  how  little,  our  public 
charities  have  fallen  short  of  the  just  requirements  of  the  age  ; — it  is 
for  them  to  decide  how  and  when  the  pruning  knife  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  right  moment  for  insisting  upon  reforms,  both  in  respect  of  abuses 
already  pointed  out,  and  also  in  respect  of  those  which,  though  not  indi- 
ted, are  not  the  less  acknowledged. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  several  of  our  charities  are 
in  a  state  which  can  only  be  considered  critical.  The  public  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  this,  and  when  they  do  understand  it  a  great  change 
will  take  place  in  hospital  administration. 

In  a  few  years  all  the  great  charities  of  this  town  will  be  free,  or, 
if  in  any  the  privileged  system  should  be  retained,  it  ■will  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  not  to  invite  an  inevitable  insolvency. 

Care  will  be  taken  that  patients  dressed  in  broad  cloth,  or  whose 
friends  drive  up  in  carriages  to  enquire  after  their  health,  will  no  longer 
incumber  the  wards  of  hospitals  which  should  be  devoted,  by  every 
principle  of  equity  and  of  sound  social  economy,  to  the  relief  of  the  very 
poorest  class  of  the  community. 

The  time  will  come,  and  that  before  very  long,  when  the  system 
by  which  a  hospital  is  ruled  by  its  medical  officers  will  be  regarded, 
here  as  elsewhere,  as  a  relic  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  time.  Medi- 
cal men,  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  active  conduct  of  the 
business  affairs  of  charities,  will  cause  the  immediate  collapse  of  certain 
minor  shams,  and  will  enable  the  same  ability  and  care  to  be  exhibited 
in  general  hospital  government,  which  is  daily  exemplified  in  ordinary 
commercial  concerns. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  published  statements  of  every  hospital 
will  be  reliable,  and  when  any  deductions  from  some  of  their  statistics 
will  not  be  absolutely  worthless. 

The  time  will  come  when  medical  men  will  cease  to  hold  office  in 
hospitals,  when  their  age  or  the  extent  of  their  private  practice  is  such 
as  to  preclude  their  due  attention  to  hospital  duties,  making  way  for 
younger  men  of  rising  reputation,  who  have  not  only  leisure,  but  every 
possible  inducement  to  devote  themselves  zealously  to  the  service  of  great 
public  institutions. 

The  time  will  come  when  men  will  see  how  disgraceful  it  is  that 
institution,  officered  by  a  single  individual,  should  yet  be  called  a  public 
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charity  ;  how  wicked  it  is  that  a  whole  years'  income  should  be  spent  in 
advertising  the  names  of  some  of  its  officers,  hovv  contemptible  it  is  that 
others  should  be  appointed  to  serve  it  who  can  give  no  time  or  attention 
to  its  interests  or  its  needs. 

Every  year  will  witness  some  cardinal  improvement  in  hospital  ad- 
ministration, and  if  in  any  case  a  relapse  into  error  is  observed,  it  will  be 
only  "  the  wave  which  is  receding,  while  the  tide  is  fast  rolling  in." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the  tendency  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  attitude  of  hospital  managers,  since  these  matters  have  been  gene- 
rally discussed. 

The  public  at  once  admit  the  necessity  for  hospital  reforms,  and  con- 
sider only  the  most  practical  method  of  applying  them. 

Hospital  managers,  however,  take  a  very  different  course. 

Some  have  admitted  the  necessity  for  reforms,  and  have  made 
;  arrangements,  like  honorable  and  conscientious  men,  for  their  adoption. 

Such  a  course  must  ever  redound  to  their  own  honour  and  to  the 
]  public  good. 

Others  have  called  meetings  to  confirm  their  own  errors  and  to  ful- 
iminate  denunciations  against  those  who  have  presumed  to  expose  them. 
They  will  live  to  regret  it. 

"  To  those  who  have  never  known  the  right  way,"  says  an  eminent 
■'Writer,  "  its  narrow  wicket  gate  lies  always  on  the  latch,  but  to  those 
who  having  known  it  wander  thus  widely  and  thus  insolently,  the  bye- 
ways  to  the  prison-house  are  short,  and  the  voices  of  recall  are  few." 
Others  have  affected  indifference  or  contempt,  or  have  endeavoured 
tto  trace  to  feelings  of  personal  hostility,  suggestions  for  reforms  on  which 
tthe  whole  world  is  agreed,  or  have  even  thought  it  a  seemly  thing  to  meet 
nan  argument  with  an  imputation  or  a  suggestion  with  a  sneer. 

The  public  may  rely  upon  it  that  hospitals  have  no  enemies  so  bitter, 
(or  so  difficult  to  fight,  as  those  persons  on  their  own  managing  boards 
who  are  deaf  to  every  proposition  for  improvement  that  does  not  ema- 
noate  from  themselves. 

I  have  written,  at  some  length,  of  the  duties  of  our  local  charities 
■towards  the  public.  I  must  briefly  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
■>3iiblic. 

I  These  duties  are  three- fold  : — First,  to  the  charities  ; — Second,  to  the 
Biospital  population  ; — Third,  to  themselves. 

I  Those  institutions  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  support,  I 
liiave  already  endeavoured  to  indicate  ;  those  which  do  the  most  good  at 
lliie  smallest  cost. 

I  There  is  a  certain  section  of  the  public  whose  duties  in  this  respect 
mre  more  than  usually  onerous— I  mean  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  reli- 
Krion. 

■  I  have  already  said  that  they  have  become,  and  they  will  still  further 
■•ecome,  a  sort  of  local  pai-liaraent  regulating  the  affairs  of  charities.  A 
fcreat  power  is  entrusted  to  them. 

I  A  mere  expression  of  opinion  from  them  has,  before  now,  cau-ed 
■mmediate  justice  to  be  done,  in  a  case  where  private  individuals  had 
wl'holly  failed  to  obtain  it. 

I  I  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  these  gentlemen  as  to  what  ideas 
BiQould  actuate  them  when  next  the  "  General  Charities  Fund  "  is  distri- 
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buted,  but  I  most  earnestly  ask  them  to  consider  these  matters  in  all 
their  bearings,  and  if  any  precedent  already  established,  should  not  seem 
to  bear  the  test  of  further  reflection,  I  respectfully  urge  them  not  to 
hesitate  in  establishing  a  new  one. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Birmingham  public  supports  its  medical 
charities  will  be  best  shown  by  a  few  plain  figures. 

Taking  the  data  furnished  by  the  various  reports  for  last  year,  I  find 
tliat  4091  subscriptions  were  given  to  our  10  medical  charities,  by  per- 
sons, or  firms  residing  or  carrying  on  business,  in  or  near  to  the  borough 
of  Birmingham.  But  of  this  number  many  were  given  by  the  same 
individuals  to  4,  5,  or  6  of  the  different  charities. 

The  whole  number  of  actual  subscribers,  both  firms  and  individuals 
was  2425,  and  even  from  these  figures  upwards  of  600  must  be  deducted, 
being  subscriptions  from  the  wives  or  other  resident  members  of  the 
families  of  given  individuals. 

That  is  to  say,  that  as  far  as  regards  persons  residing  in  or  near  to 
this  borough,  practically  only  about  1800  subscribe  to  the  various  medical 
charities  of  this  town. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  an  able  pamphlet  written  by  a  gentleman  now 
on  the  General  Hospital  Committee,  a  statement  appeared  shewing  the 
amount  subscribed  to  Hospitals  in  32  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
this  country,  in  proportion  to  every  100  of  the  population.  Birmingham 
was,  with  one  trifling  exception,  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  list,  I  believe 
that  we  are  even  worse  than  our  fathers. 

In  the  borough  of  Birmingham  alone  there  are  2,332  dwelling  houses 
of  a  gross  estimated  rental  of  £50  and  upwards. 

It  may  fairly  be  calculated  that  few^  persons  live  in  houses  of  that 
rental  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  incomes  of  £500  a  year  and  upwards. 
Add  to  these  several  hundreds  of  houses  outside  the  borough,  and  we 
have  at  least  3,000  heads  of  families  with  incomes  of  £500  a  year  and 
upwards. 

But  the  public  will  think  that  every  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  far 
smaller  income  than  that,  is  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  subscribe  to 
one  or  more  of  our  local  charities. 

If  then  we  take  £300  a  year  as  the  standard,  and  alter  the  3,000,  as 
we  should  be  justified  in  doing,  to  nearly  6,000,  the  painful  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  persons  residing  in  or  near  to 
this  town  do  not  contribute  a  single  farthing  to  any  one  of  its  medical 
charitable  institutions. 

This  conclusion  is  at  once  extraordinary  and  humiliating,  and  shews 
the  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  assimilating  our  hospital  system  with 
that  prevalent  on  the  continent,  and  maintaining  our  charitable  institu- 
tions by  local  taxation. 

Two  out  of  three  persons  one  meets  daily  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  two  out  of  three  professional  men,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen  ;  two  out  of  three  of  that  vast  number  of  persons^  who  are 
acquiring  a  competent  livelihood  in  the  midst  of  us,  benefiting  indirectly 
from  hospitals,  mixing  with  us  in  social  intercourse,  possessing  a  sent 
blance  of  respectability  ;  do  not  subscribe  one  farthing  to  the  medical 
charities  of  the  town  in  which  they  live.  I  have  prepared  a  list  o 
some  of  these  persons— it  is  a  marvellously  interesting  anil  curious  docu 
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ment.  But  what  words  are  strong  enough  to  denounce  this  huge 
injustice  and  cruel  wrong? 

Why  should  it  rest  with  1,800  benevolent  persons  only,  in  a  place 
like  this,  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  poor  way-farer, 
while  twice  that  number  will  glance  at  him  as  he  lies  stript  in  the  way, 
and  indifferent  or  contemptuous  pass  by  on  the  other  side  1 

Will  any  sort  of  argument  reach  these  men  ? 

Is  there  any  species,  of  shame  of  which  they  are  sensible  1  Alas,  if 
no  idea  of  social  duty  will  move  them  ; — if  they  fail  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens to  be  touched  by  any  sense  of  the  just  rights  of  the  poor,  it  is  idle 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  claims  of  a  common  Christianity,  or  the  demands 
of  divine  revelation. 

But  the  public  have  also  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  patients  j — 
that  is,  towards  the  hospital  population. 

They  are  bound  to  see,  as  I  have  more  than  once  insisted,  that  the 
benefits  of  our  institutions  are  not  afforded  to  persons  who  are  not  de- 
serving, and  if  those  to  whom  the  public  commit  this  imperative  duty 
fail  to  discharge  it,  their  places  must  be  filled  by  others  who  have  clearer 
perceptions  than  themselves. 

Lastly,  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  themselves,  that  is,  to  see 
both  on  their  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  subscribe  to  Charities,  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  at  the  smallest  cost  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  hospital 
administration. 

To  do  this  thoroughly,  will  require  that  many  persons  should  resolve 
to  devote  more  time  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  good 
government  of  local  institutions. 

My  task  is  finished.  I  commit  these  questions  to  the  hands  of  the 
public,  whom  they  so  seriously  concern. 

There  is  no  man,  however  humble  his  position  or  limited  his  means, 
who  is  not  deeply  interested  in  their  consideration. 

But  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  good  government  of  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  and  are  in  a  position  to  control  it ; — to  those  to  whom 
this  town  is  the  place  of  their  adoption,  if  not  of  their  birth  ; — to  those  who 
living  in  it,  and  living  6y  it,  do  not  affect  to  despise  it  j— to  those  who 
earnestly  desire  its  progressive  improvement  and  permanent  prosperity; — 
these  questions  have  an  interest  which  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
words. 

I  will  never  believe  that  when  they  have  been  fairly  pointed  out, 
and  temperately  discussed,  the  reforms  which  are  so  urgently  needed 
will  any  longer  be  delayed. 

There  may  be  some  to  whom  private  interests,  party  traditions, 
professional  prejudices,  will  prove  stronger  inducements  than  the  mani- 
fest claims  of  reason  and  humanity,  but  even  these  will  in  time  give  way. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  I  hear  on  all  sides  that  many 
reforms  are  already  impending.  In  the  course  of  another  year  I  trust 
they  will  be  carried  out. 

Then  when  the  great  "Hospital  Sunday"  again  comes  round,  when 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
laying  aside  all  differences  of  nation  and  of  creed,  meet  in  the  House  of 
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the  universal  Father  to  make  provision  for  His  poor ;  let  the  bells 
Church  or  Chapel,  of  Synagogue  or  Meeting  House,  convey  somethi 
more  in  their  varied  tones  to  thoughtful  ears,  than  a  mere  summons 
faithful  people  to  prayer  or  praise,  or  the  giving  of  alms  ; — let  them 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly-dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife 
King  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws — 
***** 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
King  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 
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